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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue Quren’s visir TO France. From the London 
Times. Among the numberless questions to which 
her Majesty’s visit to the continent has given rise, 
not a few have been mooted respecting the supposed 
incapacity of the Queen to leave her British domin- 
ions without the sanction of an express act of Par- 
liament. Some persons (upon what grounds it is 
dificult to conjecture) have maintained that the 
Prince of Wales, and not her Majesty, is the person 
affected by this restriction. In order, therefore, to 
remove all doubt upon the subject, itis right to men- 
tion that the third clause’in the Act of Settlement, 
which enacted ‘that no person who shall hereafter 
come to the possession of this Crown shall go out of 
the dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland with- 
out consent of Parliament,” was repealed very soon 
afterwards, in the first year of George 1, (1st George 
J,c. 31,) “whose frequent journeys to Hanover (says | 
Mr. Hallam) were an abuse of the graciousness with 
which the Parliament consented to annul the re- 
striction.” 


Opinions of the Paris press. “The Sovereign of 
Great Britain (says the Journal des Debats) was ex- 
pected to land on the coast of France on Saturday 
evening. We welcome her to our friendly shores! | 
Queen Victoria will see France under the most fa- | 





vorable colors, in consequence of the bright sun with 
which we have been favored for some time past.— | 
We hope that she may come to Paris, that she will | 
be pleased to contemplate the wonderful progress of, 
civilization and the arts, the empire of which her , 
country divides with us. We are perfectly convine- 
ed that wherever she goes her presence will be salu- 
ted with universal sympathy and respectful cordiali- 
ty. Not only will our nation not belie its ancient 
and noble reputation for politeness, but it will feel an 
affectionate gratitude for this mark of royal friend- 
ship shown to our Sovereign. At present, more than 
ever in free countries, Sovereigns represent their 
people, for it is the people which create them. Feo- 
ple, therefore, really worthy of Jiberty, are suffi- 
ciently confident in their own strength not to be jea- 
Jous of the power of which they are the source; and 
the more free they are the more they feel flattered 
and honored at what flatters and honors their repre- 
sentative. France, therefore, will not be indifferent 
to the courteous visit of the Queen of England.— 
Public satisfaction is expressed on all sides. The 
most sympathetic disposition is every where to 
be seen. We rejoice at this. It proves that not- 
withstanding al], and even after the dreadful vicissi- 
tudes of our history, a King anda Queen are still re- 
spected. It proves, moreover, that France is essen- 
tially monarchical, and that it only wants an oppor- 
tunity to give a convincing proof of this fact. It will 
not be a circumstance forgotten 1m history that a 
Queen, in all the splendor of youth, beauty, and 
power, shall have paid this mark of gracious defer- 
ence to a Prince who has met such severe trials, and 
who has been at the same time so visibly protected 
by Heaven. This meeting of the two most powerful 
Sovereigns in the world ought not to be regarded as 
a vain ceremony. It is more; it is a great act, it is 
a benefit, because it is a new pledge given to the se- 


The Commerce states that “it is now considered 
certain that the Queen of Great Britain will extend 
her visit to Paris. News to this effect received yes- 
terday may be considered almost as official. A cou- 
rier arrived at the Tuilleries from Eu, bringing or- 
ders to prepare the apartments of the Tuilleries, the 
Palace Royal, Versailles, and even the Hotel de Vil- 
le at Paris. During her stay at Paris her Majesty is 
to occupy the Palais Royal. Already have the ma- 
sons who were about to make alterations in the Pa- 
vilion of Flora suspended their operations, and clear- 
ed away the scaffolding which was erected in the 
front of the Pavilion. It is commanded that the 
Palaces of Versailles, the Tuilleries, and the Palais 
Royal, should be all prepared by ‘Tuesday next at the 
least. For this purpose no less than 500 upholster- 
ers and other tradesmen have been engaged. Of 
these 250 have been sentto Versailles. It is said 
that an entertainment is to be given in the Grand 
Gallery at Versailles which will exceed in magnifi- 
cence any thing of the kind yet seen. This festival 
is to be held at night. it will require no less than 
55,000 wax candles to light the galleries of the Pa- 
lace. The extent of the Museum 1s one league, or 
two and a half British miles. A regiment of infan- 
try will remain under arms that night at the Palace. 
It is intended that the Queen of England shal! be 
gratified with a grand military review. Immediately 
after the arrival of the courier orders were given to 
the General commanding at Paris to apprize the 
troops to hold themselves in readiness. This review 
will take place in the Carrousel, and in the court of 
the Tuilleries. Troops areto line the road through 
which the Queen is to pass from Eu to Paris. Her 
entrance into the capital will be announced by a 
discharge of 101 guns. On Friday 50 of the secret 
police left Paris in post carriages for Eu.” 

‘““What, then, are we to consider in this voyage,” 
asks the Journal des Debats, ‘if it should take place, 
as we most earnestly desire?” A high and significant 
mark of good wiii which Queen Victoria and the 
King of the French are about to give to each other, 
in the name of the two powerful countries they re- 
present. We are far from regarding these demon- 
strations as useless. ‘I'hey strike the imagination of 
the people; they cement friendly amicable relations; 
they are, we may say, the symbol of that pacific ci- 
vilization which tends every day more and more to 
the glory of ourtime and the welfare of nations to 
substitute itself for the old civilization, or rather for 
the ancient barbarism of the Jaws of war. Queen 
Victoria will no longer sacrifice the interests and po- 
licy of her country than Louis Philippe will sacri- 
fice those of France. The interview of the two 
Sovereigns will be viewed by all Europe asa guar- 
anty of peace and union.” 


Prorogation of Parliament.—House of Lords, Aug. 
24. The House of Lords was opened to-day a little 
after 12 o’clock. The Russian and Prussian Ambas- 
sadors, the Belgian Charge d’Affairs, the American 
Minister, (Mr. Everett,) and the whole corps diplo- 
matique were present. 
foliowing speech: 

My Lords and Gentlemen— 

The state of public business enables me to close 
this protracted session, and to release you from fur- 
ther attendance of your parliamentary duties. 

I thank you for the measures you have adopted for 
enabling me to give full effect to the several treaties 
which [ have concluded with foreign powers. 

I have given my cordial assent to the bill which 
you presented to me for increasing the means of spi- 
ritual instruction in populous parishes, by making a 
portion of the revenues of the church available for 
the endowment of additional ministers. 

I confidently trust that the wise and benevolent in- 
tentions of the legislature will be aided by the zeal 
and liberality of my subjects, and that better provi- 
sions will thus be made for public worship and for 
pastroal superintendence in many districts of the 
country. 

I view with satisfaction the passing of the act for 
removing doubts respecting the jurisdiction of the 
Church of Scotland in the admission of ministers, 
and for securing to the people and to the courts of 
the church the full exercise of their respective 
rights. 

lt is my earnest hope that this measure will tend 


Her Majesty then read the| 





tion of the utmost importance to the happiness and 
welfare of that part of my dominions. 

I continue to receive from all foreign powers as- 
surances of their friendly disposition, and of their 
earnest desire for the maintenance of peace. 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons- - 

I thank you for the readiness and liberality with 
which you have voted the supplies for the current 
year. It will be my constant object to combine a 
strict regard to economy with the consideration which 
is due to the exigencies of the public service. 

My Lords and Genilemen— 

In some districts of Wales, the public peace has 
been interrupted by lawless combinations and distur- 
bances unconnected with political causes. J have 
adopted the measures which I deemed best calculat- 
ed for the repression of outrage, and for the detec- 
tion and punishment of the offenders. 

I have at the same time directed an inquiry to be 
made into the circumstances which led to insubor- 
dination and violence in a part of the country usually 
distinguished for good order and willing obedience to 
the law. 

I have observed with the deepest concern, the 
persevering efforts which are made to stir up discon- 
tent and disaffection among my subjects in Ireland, 
and to excite them todemand a repeal of the legis- 
lative union. 

It has been and ever will be my earnest desire to 
administer the government of that country, in a 
spirit of strict justice and impartiality, and to co- 
operate with parliament in effecting sach amend- 
ments in the existing laws as may tend to improve 
the social condition and to develope the natural re- 
sources of Ireland. 

From a deep conviction that the legislative union 
is not less essential to the attainment of these objects 
than to the strength and stability of the empire, it is 
my firm determination, with your support, and under 
the blessing of Divine Providence, to maintain invio- 
late that great bond of connection between the two 
countries. 

I have forborne from requiring additional powers 
for the counteraction of designs hostile to the con- 
cord and welfare of my dominions, as well from my 
unwillingness to distrust the efficacy of the ordinary 
law, as from my reliance on the good sense and pa- 
triotism of my people, and onthe solemn declaration 
of parliament in support of the legislative union. 

I feel assured that those of my faithful subjects 
who have influence and authority in Ireland, will 
discourage to the utmost of their power a system of 
pernicious agitation which disturbs the industry and 
retards the improvement of that country, and excites 
feelings of mutual distrust and animosity between 
different classes of my people. 


TreLanp. At the usual meeting of the Repeal As- 
sociation on Monday, the 2lst ultimo, the rent for 
the week was announced to be £1,130. Mr. O’Con- 
nell was not present, and the meeting adjourned till 
next day; when he propounded his plan for the re- 
storation of the [rish Parliament, as prepared by a 
committee. 

Plan for the renewed action of the Irish Parliament. 
]. The Jrish people recognise, acknowledge, main- 
tain, and will continually preserve and uphold upon 
the throne of Ireland, her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
(whom God protect!) Queen, by undoubted right, and 
by hereditary descent, of Ireland, and her heirs and 
successors forever. The people of Ireland recog- 
nise, acknowledge, maintain, and will continually 
preserve and uphold, all the prerogatives of her Ma- 
jesty, and of her heirs and successors belonging to, 
and inherent in, the imperial Crown of Ireland; and 
they will true allegiance bear, pure, undivided, and 
indivisible, to her Majesty, her heirs, and successors, 
for ever. 

2. The people of Ireland acknowledge, and will 
maintain and preserve for ever, the privileges, here- 
ditary and personal, of the peers of Ireland, together 
with the legislative and judicial authority of the 
Irish House of Lords, and the exercise of the prero- 
gative in augmenting and limiting the peerage, as the 
sane did of right exist before the year 1800. 

3. The people of Ireland do firmly insist upon the 
restoration of the Irish House of Commons, consist- 
ing of 300 representatives of the Irish people; and 
claim in the presence of their Creator the right of 








to restore religious peace in Scotland, and to avert 





curity of the world.” 
Vol. XV—Sia. 5. 


the dangers which have threatened a sacred institu- 





the people of Ireland to such restoration. They have 
submitted to the Union as being binding by law; but 
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the story of his correspondent, because he could not 
bring himself to think that his holiness would employ 
an unbelieving Jew, like Rothschild, to pay the mo- 
ney. [Loud laughter.] But for this circumstance, 
the sapient tory editor would have swallowed the 
story. [Laughter.] 

Mr. John O’Connell read a letter from the repea- 
lers of Ohio—the Repeal Association of Cincinnati— 
enclosing a remittance of £113. [Cheers.] The wri- 
ter stated that slavery does not exist in tle state of 
Ohio, but went on to assert the difficulties of getting 
rid of the system, which was in accordance with the 
compact entered into at the union, and could not be 
abolished without violating the fundamental Jaws and 
the national compact of the United States. With 
these sentiments, the letter stated that the repealers 
of Ohio had seen with surprise the speech of Mr. 
O'Connell. That speech was powerful and eloquent, 
but they totally dissented from his arguments. They 
were free from slavery in Ohio; btit, nevertheless, 
they ‘despised the abolitionists.” The letter con- 
cluded by expressing sympathy for the the wrongs of 
Ireland. 

Mr. O’Connell observed that slavery did not exist 
in Ohio, and they could not, therefore, object to re-| 
ceive money transmitted. He strongly condemned 
the sentiments expressed in this letter in defenee of 
slavery. The attacks upon the abolitionists were 
mere trash and nonsense, and he despised the attempt 
to mitigate the horrors of slavery by men who boast- 
ed that their own state was free from the stain and 
the disgrace. It was his intention to move that this 
letter from Ohio should be referred to the committee, 
in order that a detailed answer should be returned. 
He denied that man could be the property of his fel- 
low man. [Cheers.| He bad nocompassion for the | 
man whose property was negroes. Reverse the pic- 
ture, and suppose that the yellow American were the 
property of the black negro—who would have com- 
passion for the slave-holding negro? [Cheers.] This 
document, which asserted much that was untrue and | 
concealed much of the truth, should be met prompt- 
ly and in detail. Let freland but obtain her legisla- 


they declare solemnly that it is not founded on right, 
or on constitutional principle, and that it is not obli- 
gatory upon conscience. They agree with the Tory 
Attorney General Saurin that the only bmding pow- 
er of the Union is the strength of the English domi- 
nation. They also agree with him that resistance to 
the Union is in the abstract a duty, and the exhibition 
of that resistance a mere question of prudence.— 
They will therefore resist the Union by all legal, 
peaceful, and constitutional means. 

4. The plan for the restoration of the Trish Parlia- 
ment 1s as follows:—J. That the county members 
should be increased to 173 in the manner hereinafter 
specified. 2. That there should be 127 members re- 
turned from cities and towns, in the manner herein- 
after mentioned. 3. That the county of Carlow, 
being the only county in Ireland with less than 100,- 
000 inhabitants, should get an increase of 1 member, 
so as to have 3 representatives; that every other coun- 
ty having above 100,000 inhabitants should get an in- 
crease of 2 members; that every county ranging above 
150.000 inhabitants should get an increase of 3 mem- 
bers. 

That every county ranging above 250,000 inhabi- 
tants should get an increase of 4 members. 

That the county of Tipperary, having more than 
400,000 inhabitants, but Jess than 500,000, should get 
an increase of 8 members. 

That the county of Cork, having more than 700,- 
000 inhabitants, should get an increase of 10 mem- 
bers. 

5. With respect to the towns and cities, it is pro- 
posed that the city of Dublin, having more than 200,- 
000 inhabitants, should have 8 representatives; 4 for 
the parts north of the Liffey, and 4 for the parts south 
of the Lidey. 

That the University of Dublin should continue, on 
the basis of its present constituency, to send 2 mem- 
bers. 

It is proposed that the city of Cork, having more 
than 100,000 inhabitants, should have 5 members. 

That the city of Limerick and town of Belfast, 
having respectively more than 50,000 inhabitants, 
should send 4 members each. tive independence, and they would have missionaries 

It is proposed that the town of Galway and the! preaching freedom in every region where slavery | 
cities of Waterford and Kilkenny, having respectively | degraded the human race. [Cheers.} Mr. O’Con- | 
more than 20,000 inhabitants, should send each 3 | nell concluded by moving that the leiter from Ohio | 
members to Parliament. | be referred to the committee. Carried. 

That other towns having about 7000 inhabitents,| Several communications were read, in one of 
should send 2 members to Parliament, and that 49| which was a statement to the effect that the writer | 
other towns, next highest in the ratio of population, | was induced to send in his subscription by the impli-| 
should send 1] member each. | ed threats in the Queen’s speech. | 

A schedule of the different places to return mem-| Mr. O'Connell said that this speech was well de- 
bers to the lrish Parliament will show their relative | scribed by the Morning Chronicle, which said that it | 
population, and the number of members to be assign- | deserved to be designated as the essence of stupidity | 
ed to each was then set forth, and the report pro-| and insolence. {Hear, hear, bear.}] That speech | 
ceeded as follows: was nota royal authority, as the writer of the letter | 

The population is taken from the returns of 1831,| referred to seemed to think. It was a ministerial | 
which, having been made for a diflerent purpose, and! authority only, and as such it should be treated. | 
without any reference whatever to the repealofthe|  Futher Matthew had departed from London after 
Union, furnish a scale of unquestionable imparti-| immense suecess. Among the last of those who took | 
ality. é the pledge, was the Earl of Arundel! and Surry. 

6. It is proposed that the right of voting should be| — 7p¢ Bishop of Norwich has written a letter in which | 
what is called ‘household suffrage,” requiring six| he says: “If the Rev. J. Matthew comes to Nor- 
months’ residence in the counties; with the addition | wep J , 
in the towns of married men resident for 12 months, | ang pay every respect to an individual to whose zea- | 
whether householders or not. | lous exertion, in recovering so large a portion of the | 

7. It is proposed that the mode of voting for mem-| community from the degrading and ruinous etlects of | 
bers of Parliament, should certainly be by ballot. | intemperance, men of all religious persuasions and | 

8. The Monarch de facto of England at all times | parties owe a debt of gratitude.” ) [Norwich Jour. 
hereafter, whoever he may be, shall be Monarch ad A Copenhagen letter of the 22d ultimo, announces 
jure in Ireland. And RAs Case of a future Recency, | the arrival there of two delegates from the London | 
the Regent de facto in England to be Regent de J¥re) Anti-Slavery Society, charged with a request to the 
in Ireland. ty | Danish government for the immediate abolition of | 

9. The connexion between Great Britain and Ire-| .jayery in its colonies. | 
Jand by means of the power, authority, and preroga- | The total amount of paper money in circulation in| 
tives of the Crown, to be perpetual, and incapable of | the three kingdoms during the jast eight months, was | 
change, or any severance or separation. ‘ 34,545,794l. The bullion in the Bank of England | 

The foregoing plan to be carried into effect ac-} guring that period was 11,872.0001. n 
cording to recognized law, and strict constitutional] past coast of Africa. A memoir some time since | 











shall think it my duty to sanction a meeting, | 


principle. . forwarded by Captain Harris, then on a mission to| 
Dante, O'ConneLL, Chairman of the Committee. | Shwa in Abyssinia, to the Bombay government, gave | 


Signed by order, 

Mr. O'Connell concluded a Jong address by mov- 
ing an adjournment to the following day, when he 
will bring forward a petition respecting the Catholic 
oath, and also his plan for the ‘arbitrators’ courts.” 
The meeting then separated. 

Repeal and abolition. At a meeting of the Irish| 
repeal association on the 23d August, Mr. Ray read 
a letter from the repeal association of Louisiana, 
United States, enclosing a remittance of £126 7s. 10d. 

Mr. O’Connell spoke in the warmest terms of the 
subscribers of Louisiana, and moved that the letter 
should be inserted on the minutes. Mr. O’Connell 
said that the name of Rothschild on the check for 
the remittance, reminded him of a comical story in 
the Morning Post of London. to the effect that the 
pope had been paying him (Mr. O’Connell) av an- 
nuity of £2,000 per annum. But the editor doubted 





embogue itself about two degrees north of the east! 
coast of Africa. Captain H. despatched a young of- 
ficer of the India navy, Mr. Christopher, from Aden, | 
to survey that part of the coast. Mr. C. has disco- | 
vered a river to the northward of the river Jubb, | 
which he entered and traced 130 miles from its mouth. | 
It increased in width and depth as he advanced; its | 
width being about 200 to 300 feet, and was said by | 
the natives to continue thus for 400 miles higher up. | 
it is a clear meandering stream, with cultivated | 
banks, and grain plentiful andcheap. It was named | 
by Mr. C. the ‘Haines river,” after the able super- 
intendant of Aden. 


FRANCE. 


Frencu Occupation or IsLanps IN THE Pacirtc. | 
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ment of the Marquesas and Society Islands have be 
mostly taken from private letters or reports of Ame. 
rican whalers. Ina recent French journal we find 
an elaborate history of these transactions and the 
causes of them, justifying them as perfectly in accorg. 
ance with the principles of international law, anq 
indeed of strict morals. The article gives some details 
which will be new to our readers. 

in 1838, Capt. Du Petit Thouars, of the French 
frigate Venus, was employed in surveying in the Pa- 
cific, and during a stay of some length which he made 
at the Marquesas Islands, secured the friendship of 
one of their chiefs, Yotete. At the same time, he 
satisfied himself of their importance as a post for the 
advantage of the French commerce and naval Ope- 
rations. The plan of occupying these islands origi- 
nated with him at that time. On his return to France 
he submitted his views to the government, which ap- 
provedthem, and sent him out to take charge of the 
undertaking. He was promoted to the rank of contre 
admiral, and appointed to the command of the naya} 
forces in the Pacific. 

He arrived at Christina, one of the Marquesas Is- 
lands, in the Reine Blanche frigate, on the 28th of 
April, last year. Fortunately for his purposes, Yotete 
was then in a good deal of distress of mind, having 
recently robbed some American vessels which had 
been shipwrecked on his coasts, and naturally ex- 
pecting punishment for his crime, in his ignorance 
of the uncertainty of the operations of our naval de- 
partment. Admiral Du Petit Thouars says that he 
took immediate advantage of these fears of Yotete, 
by promising him the assistance of the French artil- 
lery if he would recognise French sovereignty and 
consent to assume the French flag. Yotete readily 
assented; on the Ist of May the ceremony of re- 
cognition took place and articles were agreed to by 
which he ceded a piece of land where the French 
might establish a post and garrison. At this point 
a fort with barracks and magazines were immedi- 
ately built, being completed in the three weeks follow- 
ing. 

While these works were in progress, the Admiral 
visited the neighboring island of Dominica or Hiva 
Hoa. Here also, according to the French account, 
he found the chiefs desirous to have a post establish- 
ed. He declined, unless they would themselves erect 
the necessary works. They readily consented and 
proceeded to erect them under his directions. On 
his return to Christina he found some difficulty there, 
a favorite of Yotete’s having maltreated two Euro- 
pean workmen. The Admiral demanded that the 
aggressor should be delivered up to him for punish- 
inent, and on the King’s refusal seized his son as a 
hostege, to be retained until the surrender was made. 
Yotete does not seem to have cared much for his son, 
and still refused to surrender his favorite. Du Petit 
Thouars sailed, with his hostage with him, for the 
North Eastern Marquesan group, not having obtained 
the reparation he sought. 


At Nukahiwa, of tbis group, where he proposed 


en 


/fo make an establishment, he was at once visited by 


King Temo Ana. Temo Ana’s wife had been stolen 
some months before by a neighboring chief, and he 
had not been able, by any force of arms, to regain 
her. With French gallantry the Admiral offered his 
assistance to Temo Ana, provided he would consent 
to recognise the sovereignty of the King of the 
French. He assented at once, and the French flag 
was hoisted here also, and French fortifications be- 
gun, the natives assisting in their erection every way 
which they could. The admiral kept his promise, 
and with the assistance of M. Francois de Paule, the 
priest at the head of the Catholic mission, negotiated 
an amicable reunion of the husband and wife. ‘This 
was the more important, that with the queen’s fami- 
ly a very powerful tribe would be joined to Temo 
Ana’s sovereignty, which was now really subject to 
the French rule. A red uniform and epaulettes, with 
pantaloons arid shirts were presented to him by the 
Admiral, and were sufficient to seal the alliance. 

dress was presented to the queen also, who conseni- 


accounts relating toa magnificent river said to dis-|} ed to wear it instead of her lighter costume of hibis- 


cus jeaves. 

So far as we are informed, Temo Ana has never 
yet violated his treaty. Yotete, on the other hand, cut 
off ond killed two French ofiicers and a number of 
sailors within six weeks after the ratification of his. 
The populatior: of Christina, the island which he go- 
verns is about eight hundred, but by their intercourse 
with the whale men these are all provided with mus- 
kets and ammuniton. 

The ground for the interference of the French na- 
val officers wit!) the chiefs of the Society Islands, 
was similar to that for their well known aggressieb 
at the Sandwich Islands. Catholic missionaries 
nanied Laval aiid Carret, had expericneed great Op- 
position from the native government, instigated 2s it 


The accounts whichi we have heretofore published of, was said by Mr. Pritchard, an American missionary: 
the seizure by French commanders of the govern-| To place the Ca:tholics on a better footing, and to 02 
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iain some compensation for their grievances, Du 
Petit Thouars, in the Venus in 1839, made his first 
yisit to the Islands. Her commander’s negotiations 
or threats obtained from Queen Pomare and her ad- 
viser Mr. Pritchard, promise to pay $2,000 as indem- 
nity, to write an apolegetic letter to Louis Philippe, 
anda law putting the Catholic missionaries on an 
equal footing with the Protestants. As soon as the 
Venus left however, these conditions were disregard- 
ed. The frigate Artemise therefore repaired there six 
months later, and made similar conditions, which af- 
ter she left, were as lightly kept; and here for a while 
the matter rested. 

With the nominal purpose of settling it, however, 
the French Admiral, after he had obtained posses- 
sion of the posts which he wished, in the Marquesas 
Islands, proceeded about a year since, to the Society 
Islands, where he demanded of the queen $10,000 
indemnity. This as our readers will remember, Po- 
mare could not pay. It is declared by the French 
authorities that she and her chiefs were glad of the 
opportunity ‘to throw off the yoke” of the American 
missionaries, and that in place of the indemnity, 
“they offered to the French Admiral the protectorate 
of the Island for France.’ This offer he accepted, 
and the French flag was hoisted accordingly. We 
have lately had accounts in this couatry of the subse- 
quent intervention of an English commander to set 
aside this negotiation. There has not yet been time | 
to hear from Europe whether his proceedings will be 
sustained by his government. 

Admiral Du Petit Thouars and the French writers 
declare that there is a strong sentiment in these Is- 
Jands in favor of the French, that “the government 
of the Protestant missionaries is hateful to the peo- 
ple, that the queen herself even is discontented with 
a fanaticism which proscribes the pleasures and lux- 
uries which she desires; and that all her subjects, es- 
pecially among the women, find the reformed religion 
too cold for their hearts, and too severe for their 
weaknesses.” They ascribe their success there, in 
a measure, to the successful exertions of the French 
Consul, M. Moerenhout, in exciting ‘the revolution,” 
which was to substitute a French protectorate for 
this bondage. It will not be forgotten, that this re 
volulion did not take place tilla French frigate ap- 
peared to hasten its outbreak with her batteries. 

[Boston .Idv. 
Communicated in the Boston Advertiser. 

Some statements copied from French papers into 
the Advertiser of this morning, seem to demand im- 
mediate correction. It is stated that the settlement 
of Roman Catholic Missionaries at Tahiti was op- 
posed by Mr. Pritchard, an American Missionary. | 
know not how to account for this error. Mr. Pritch- 
ard was an English Missionary; and this was well 
known to the Roman Catholic Missionaries at the 
ume referred to. Of this, M. Caret’s letter of April 
12 1837, published in the ‘Annales de Ja Propaga- 
tion de Ja Foi,” vol. 10, page 231, is sufficient proof. 
All the Protestant Missionaries on that Island are 
English. ‘The editor of the “Annales,” vol. 8, page 
9, speaks of them as English. In fact, no American 
Missionary has ever labored in the Society Islands; 
hor, except one or two short and casual visits, has 
any American Missionary ever been there at all.— 
I have reason to believe, too, that the French state- 
ments concerning Mr. Pritchard, are grossly errone- | 
ous. Itis certain that after the facts in the case had | 
become well known in England, he was appointed 
British Consul for Tahiti; while the Belgian who is 
how French Consul there, was removed by our go- 
vernment from his office as American Consul, for 
the part he acted in those transactions. Yours, truly 





Boston, Sept. 20, 1843. 

INSCRIPTION ON THE Toms or NApo.teon. The 
following record of events in the life of the emperor | 
eh be inscribed on the socle of his tomb at the Inva- 
Ides: 

“Born on the 15th of August, 1769, captain of a 
squadron of artillery at the siege of Toulon, in 1793, 
al the age of 24; commander of artillery, in Italy, in 
1794, at 25; general in chief of the army in Italy, in 
1796, at 27; general in chief of the expedition to 
Egypt, in 1798, at 29; first consul, in 1790, at 30; 
consul for life after the battle of Marengo, in 1800, | 
at 31; emperor of the French, in 1804, at 35; abe | 
Cleated the throne after the battle of Waterloo, June | 
18, 1815, at 46; died in exile at St. Helena, May 5, 
1821, at 52” 

Tue Royar Famity of France had a narrow es- 
Cape from destruction while taking an airing in the 
Vicinity of Eu. The King, Queen, the Prince, Prin- 
cesses, and grand children, ten in all were riding ina 
family coach, when the horses while passing a bridge, 





Were frightened by the discharge of artillery. Three 
of the horses precipitated themselves over the bridge; 


oo the postillion succeeded in cutting the traces of 





€ fourth and separating him from the carriage, 
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otherwise the whole family would have been dragged 
after him to certain death. 
ITALY. 3 

The Augsburg Gazettte, of the 27th ult., publishes 
the following extract of a letter dated, Coire, Aug. 
25th: ‘An insurrection has just broken out at Bo- 
logna, which has ramifications throughout Central 
and Lower Italy. 500 or 600 armed men, mostly 
composed of political refugees and smugglers, having 
failed to surprise the authorities at Bologna, fled to 
the mountains. Amongst the leaders are said to be 
the Marquis Tenara, the Count Zambecieri, and M. 
Melara, an ex-officer of the Piedmontese army. A 
captain of gendarmerie, who pursued them, was 
killed as Savigno, with several of his men. The 
treasury chest at Bologna had been removed to the 
head quarters of the Count de Salis Yisere. Three 
companies of the 18th regiment, and forty men of the 
foreign regiment, have been despatched in pursuit of 
the insurgents.” 

Various disturbances in the Neopolitan states in the 
month of August, evincing an unsettled state of the 
public mind had been suppressed. 

Inquisirion AND PersecuTion or THE JEWs IN 
THE Papa Srates. A great sensation has been 
created amongst the Hebrews on the continent, by 
the promulgation of a Papal Edict by the inquisition 
of Ancona, which orders the Israelites to sell their 
property within three months, forbids their employ- 
ing Christian servants or nurses, specifies the quar- 
ters in which they can alone reside, and is,¢g fact, 
considered tantamount to their banishment from the 
Roman States. Such a measure was totally unex- 
pected by them, in the present age of enlighten- 
ment and religious tolerance—and, as they are al- 
most the only merchants in the Pope’s dominions, will, 
to a considerable extent, derange the business affairs 


of Italy. nr 
SPAIN. 


It is the misfortune of Spain that she is made the 
victim of the intriguing selfish policy of her ambi- 
tious neighbors. The downfall of Esparrero is at- 
tributed mainly to the influence exercised secretly 
by France. The reception of that chief in London 
shows how strong asympathy the British government 
feels at his overthrow, but it yet remains to be seen 
how far that sympathy will induce action on the part 
of England. The agitation in Ireland and the dis- 
contents in England fetter the hands of the govern- 
ment so closely that but little scope is given to ope- 
rate in continental affairs. ‘The following paragraph 
from the Paris correspondence of a London paper 
rives a statementof the designs imputed to Louis 
Puivuipre in reference to the Spanish kingdom: 

Louis Phillippe considers your country so hamper- 
ed by rebellious Jrish lieges that daily he reveals 
more openly his fixed and long-cherished policy in 
Spain. Day after day hundreds of Spanish refugees 
cross the Bidassoa. All the men that have figured 
in the revolutions of Spain have suddenly disappear- 
ed from their prisons and hiding places. From the 
Royal manufactory of St. Etienne arms are openly 
conveyed into Spain by five thousand stands ata 
time. The money of Christina is issued by millions 
of franes, and the coffers of the close-fisted king him- 
self, have at last opened for every promoter of Spa- 


‘nish revolution to plunge his hands in, whilst Don 


Carlos and his brave single-minded chiefs are alone 
held in durance. Louis Phillippe thinks he sees the 
Duke d’Aumale ascending the throne of Philip the 
Second. The Duke d’Aumale is prepared for the 
encounter—he has just won bloody laurels in the 
field—his name is trumpeted forth by all the adhe- 
rents of his house—he is raised tothe rank of lieu- 
tenant-general, and at ‘a moment’s notice he may 
cross the Mediterranean with ten thousand men of 


‘the best troops of France to offer his hand and his 


sword to Queen Isabella of Spain: thus will the 
younger possess another throne of the elder dynasty 
of Bourbon kings. 

BELGIUM. 

It is stated ina Belgium journal that, with a po- 
pulation of less than 4,000,000, there are in Belgium 
133 journals. Of these, more than 30 are daily. 
Brussels has 17 daily journals, Antwerp 3, Liege 7, 
Ghent 3, Bruges 2, and Namur]. The number of 
journals in France, with a population nearly ten 
times as large as that of Belgium is 458. 

TURKEY. 

The following article will show the deplorable ef- 
fects with which the rivalries of Christian sectarians 
are threatening to involve the secluded Christians 
who have hitherto found a precarious refuge in the 
mountains of Armenia and Persia. 

Jue Nestorian Curistians. Constantinople, Ju- 
gust 9. By our latest advices from Mosul we learn 
that Mohammed Pacha, the energetic and enterpris- 
ing governor of that place, has undertaken an expe- 
dition against the Mountain Nestorians. This little 
colony, of Christians, which, from time immemorial, 








amen a i re we 


has preserved its independence, and during its most 
flourishing periods resisted the dominions of Islam- 
ism, seems, by a singular fatality, destined to suc- 
cumb when Islamism itself is apparently at its last 
gasp. The existence of this isolated remnant of the 
Nestorian Church had been almost forgotten, when 
a few years back some American missionaries pene- 
trated into their mountain fastnesses, and while open- 
ing a communication for religious purposes, obtain- 
ed much interesting information with respect totheir 
primitive manners and patriarchal administration. 
One of these, Doctor Grant, has written a work, the 
object of which is to identify them with the lost 
tribes of Israel. Without deciding upon the merits 
of his theory, it must be admitted that the mixture 
of warlike and religious enthusiasm that distinguishes 
them reminds us forcibly of the leading features of 
Jewish character—they are equally tenacious of 
their own customs, and equally terrible to their 
neighbors. Neither Turks, Persians, nor Kurds 
have hitherto succeeded in forcing the passes of their 
mountains, or in rendering them tributary. In short, 
this people, consisting of not more then 100,000 
souls, have alone, from one extremity of Asia to the 
other, maintained alike inviolate their perfect inde- 
pendence and pure Christian faith. It is by no 
means surprising, therefore,that the agents of va- 
rious missionary societies, who are now scattered 
over the east, should vie with each other in their en- 
deavors to fraternize with them. The American 
Presbyterians, as I have already stated, were the 
first in the field: after them came the Roman Catho- 
lics, who, under the auspices of the French govern- 
ment, carry on a very equivocal and unscrupulous 
half-religious, half-political sort of Propagandism. 
The weapons they employ are no more than the ob- 
jects they have in view, altogether spiritual; and, 
with respect tothe Mountain Nestorians, they have, 
when other arguments failed, resorted alternately to 
threats and bribery. In this struggle for influence 
the last to enter the lists were the missionaries of the 
Church of England. More than a year ago the Rey. 
Mr. Badger,a gentleman distinguished for his at- 
tachment to high church principles, established him- 
self at Mosul, and, refusing to co-operate with the 
American missionaries, raised a separate standard, 
and claimed an exclusive alliance with the Nesto- 
rians as the champion of Episcopacy and regular 
ecclesiastical authority. Against the purity of his 
motives and the soundness of his doctrine of course 
not a word can be said—I believe them to be un- 
questionable. It may be doubted, however, if his 
zeal, under existing circumstances, be not somewhat 
indiscreet and unseasonable. The American mis- 
sionaries, though they might differ from him on 
points of church discipline, would have been willing 
laborers in the same vineyard. Their views were 
rather practical than speculative, and they hadal- 
ready done much good in the interests of civilization 
by the establishment of schools, both in the moun- 
tains and in the plain: what is more, they even pro- 
(essed no hostility to the forms of Episcopacy, 
which they acknowledged was beiter suited to the 
state of Christianity in the east than their peculiar 
mode of church government. But all fellowship 
with them was declined by Mr. Badger, whose sense 
of duty would not only not permit him to remain a 
passive spectator of their exertions, but soon engag- 
ed him in a course of active opposition to them. The 
consequences of this contention have been by no 
means satisfactory to either party. The simple 
minds of the Nestorians, unaccustomed to the sub- 
tleties of polemics, have been completely bewildered 
by them. They have lost all confidence in their 
former spiritual guides without venturing to place 
any inthe new. ‘The only party that has profited by 
them are the French Roman Catholics, who have 
lately gained many proselytes, and who have now 
sanguine expectations of inducing the Nestorians to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope. 

Another result, a most deplorable one, of this 
controversy, has been to excite the jealousy of the 
Turkish authorities, who, by the clamors and insin- 
uations of rival missionaries, the one against the 
other, have been led to believe that the Nestorians 
may become, in the hands of intriguing foreigners, 
the instruments of political disturbaace, and who 
have determined, therefore, to reduce *hem to time- 
ly submission. Unfortunately for the Nestorians, 
who have so long preserved their liber‘sy, the present 
Pacha of Mosul, who is a man of ability and deter- 
mination, has at his disposal means {cw their subju- 
gation, consisting of artillery, &c. wliich were pos- 
sessed by none of his predecessors. Jie has already, 
with the assistance of the neighboring Kurds, suc- 
ceeded in ravaging several districts o'{ their country, 
and there are but faint hopes that the Nestorians 
will be ultimately able to hold out against him. 
Their only chance in this extremity is foreign pro- 
tection; and there can be no doubt that, on certain 
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conditions, they might succeed in obtaining it. Let 
them acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope. and 
according to French interpretation of treaties, they 
from that moment are under the protection of the 
French flag. This alternative, we have reason to 
believe, has been more than once suggested to them. 

The Hanau Gazette states that letters were receiv- 
ed at Constantinople on the Sth ultimo from Erze- 
roum, announcing that the negotiations between 
Persia and the Porte had been broken off owing to 
some demands made by the commissioners of the 
Shah, to which those of the Porte would not agree. 

Nestorians. The patriarch had assembled his flock, 
and the Christians had determined to defend their 
mountains to the last extremity. The united Turk- 
ish and Kurdish troops have, however, entered the 
district of Dis, and have put the inhabitants of both 
sexes to the sword. 

CHINA. 


In a late number of the Baptist Advocate was pub- 
lished the “annual report of the Baptist mission in 
China” for 1842, dated at Hong Kong, Jan. Ist, 1843. 
It gives the proceedings in brief of the several mis- 
sions of that society at several points of the Chinese 
coast, interspersed with various notices of interest. 

“After a protracted alternation of conflict and nego- 
tiation, the war with Great Britain was brought to a 
termination by a treaty of peace signed by the agents 
of both governments on the 26th of August, and im- 
mediately ratified by his imperial majesty. Soon af- 
ter the signing of the treaty at Nanking, the English 
forces retired from the Yangtsz’ kiang; and on the 
20th of December, the commander-in-chief, with a 
large body of troops and a fleet of fifty vessels, left 
Hongkong on his return to India. By the treaty, 
twenty-one millions of dollars are to be paid to the 
British crown, the ports of Shanghai, Ningpo, Fuch- 
au, Amoy, and Canton, are to be opened to the resi- 
dence of foreigners, and the island of Hongkong 
ceded to the crown of England. 

Hongkong is a hilly island, situated in lat. 22 deg. 
15 m. N., and long. 114 deg. 10 m. E. The Chinese 
boats with a fair wind sail from here to Macao in 
twelve hours, to Canton in twenty-four hours; to the 
district of Tiechiu in two days, and to Amoy in three 
or four days. At the occupancy of Hongkong by 
the English in January, 1841, the Chinese population 
of the island was estimated at about seven thousand. 
Since that time, the number of inhabitants has greatly 
increased, perhaps quadrupled. These are scattered 
around the island in eighteen or twenty little villa- 
ges or hamlets, where the people gain a livelihood 
by fishing or stone cutting, there being but little ar- 
able land on the island; while the bazaar in Hong- 
kong is supplied from the mainland with every ne- 
cessary for the wants of the people. 

In March, Messrs. Shuck and Roberts took up 
their residence on this island, the former at Hong- 
kong, and the latter at Chekchu on the south side 
of the island. Funds were soon raised by the liber- 
ality of the residents and gentlemen visiting the 
place, sufficient for building two chaples, which 
have been erected under the superintendence of Mr. 
Shuck. 

About the time Mr. Shuck removed to Hongkong, 
Mr. Roberts took up his residence at Chekchu on the 
south side of the island. This village contains eight 
or ten hundred Chinese who are divided among the 
Canton, Kek, and Tiechiu dialects. A number of 
junks visit this place mostly from the Huichiu and 
Tiechiu districts. The English have three barracks 
for four hundred men, a good hospital building, and 
accommodations for several officers. A company of 
European soldiers have been stationed there during 
the season. Mr. Roberts has conducted religious 
worship both in English and Chinese on the Sabbath, 
and has daily visited trom house to house, and at 
the cottage and by the wayside has gained a listen- 
ing ear to the gospel. The inhabitants of the village 
are familiar with his object, and receive him in 
friendly terms to their houses, and often on his ap- 
proach call together a little group of their friends to 
listen to the new doctrine. He has also extended 
his visits to the neighboring villages, and been fur- 
nished with refreshments by day and shelter at night 
by the Chinese, while he has thus carried the gospel 
to the door of many who never before heard of the 
Saviour. In these labors he has been assisted by a 
Chinese disciple, whom he baptised at Chekchu, as 
weil as by his teacher, who so far yields to the truth 
as to be willing to read and explain the Scriptures to 
his countrymen. One of the disciples from Siam 
spent a few weeks at Chekchu under Mr. Roberts’ 
care. He has also had a Chinese school under his 
superintendence for a part of the year. A house has 
been secured there affording accommodation for a 
school and divine service. 

Mr. Dean arrived in China from Siam in April, 

.and after visiting Hongkong and Chekechu left his 
family in Macao while he was absent about three 


months on a visit to Kulangsn and Chusan. About 
two months were spent at the latter place, and ten 
days at the former. While there he went ia com- 
pany with others to the city of Amoy. Here, though 
previous to the peace, he met a friendly reception 
from the people. Though their curiosity was much 
excited and multitudes followed them, vet the great- 
est respect was shown, while some of the boys vol- 
unteered to herald them through the city as ‘‘teach- 
ers from the land that bears the flowery banner.” 

After presenting some of the encouragements un- 
der which they prosecute their labor of spreading 
the doctrines of Christianity among this heathen 
race, the report concludes as follows: ‘Among the 
considerations of an opposite character, we refer 
first of all to our own want of faithfulness and fit- 
ness for the work in which we have enlisted; next, 
to the counteracting influence of a corrupt Christi- 
anity; third, to the deadening and demoralizing in- 
fluence produced upon the people by the use of opi- 
um; and fourth, to the want of interest and efficiency 
in the co-operation of the churches athome. We 
state these things not by way of finding fault, but as 
| matters” of fact, while we sincerely invite all who 
Jove the Lord Jesus Christ to unite with usin prayer 
‘to Him in whom alone we have hope, to remove all 
the obstacles inthe means, and accomplish the sal- 
vation of this people. 

In behalf of the mission of A. B. B. F. M.” 

LIBERIA. 

Governor Roberts writes from the government 
house at Monrovia, under date of July 1, to the Rev. 
Mr. Gurley, as follows:— 

I find, sir, thatthe French are in earnest about ac- 
quiring territory on the coast, and their operations 
are ro doubt hastened, to be in advance of the English, 
who they say, are annoving their commerce to gain 
a monopoly in the African trade, and will soon be 
making purchase of territory, so that that they may 
more effectually carry out their designs. 

The French brig of war ‘‘Maloine” passed here a 
few days ago, having on board some fifteen or twenty 





French settlement in the Senegal.) guns, ammuni- 
tion, and materials of every description, to erect a 
block house and other buildings at Jaraway, prepa- 
ratory for commencing an establishment there. 

You will remember in my despatch of the 9th 
June, 1842, 1 mentioned that the French had con- 
tracted or purchased a small tract at that place, and 
that a considerably larger tract had been offered to 
the society. This may yet be obtained. 

We have now in the press, compiled and arranged 
according to a resolution of the council in 1842 and 
| 1843, the statute Jaws of the commonwealth. inclu- 
ding the manuscript Jaws sent out by the board in 
1840. 

The emigrants by the “Globe,” somehow or other 
continue feeble. The Doctor says it is owing, in a 
great degree to their imprudence. None of the 
adults have died, except the man Johnson mentioned 
in my last. 

The U.S. brig Porpoise arrived here day before 
yesterday, and sails to day for Cape Palmas—all 
well, not a man on the sick list. 

Our prospects are every way brightening; agricul- 
ture and commerce are rapidly increasing, and we 
believe to think for certain that some day we shall be 
‘a people. Iam, sir, most respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant, J. J. ROBERTS. 


THE OccUPATION or Garroway BY THE FRENCH. 
|Our readers will perceive by the recent advices from 
Cape Palmas that the French government have actu- 
ally taken possession of Garroway and marked out 
a place for their town and fortifications. To all in- 
terested in Africa, and the African, and in whatever 
light it may be viewed, this is a most important 
movement, and a more important one to our little co- 
lonies on the coast than has transpired since their 
foundation. It is not only important in itself, as pla- 
cing an European government in possession of ano- 
ther prominent point on that coast, but, when taken 
together wilh other transactions, as indicating the 
policy to be pursued hereafter by all the European 
governments. 
'ment that one and all they have not long ere this 
'seized upon the whole of the unoccupied part of that 
| coast which could be seeured for the cost of one ship 
of the line. 

We say it will affect those interested in the 
matter in various ways, but we are mainly affect- 
(ed by its action either for good or evil upon the 
colonies: the American emigrant and the natiye 
African, and the character of this action must 
/mainly depend upon circumstances. If colonization 
“must continue to struggle unaided by the general and 
state governments, if it must continue to suffer the 
(vile and malignant vituperation of the abolitionists, 











‘the scoffs and seora of the icnorant, the denunciations | 


‘of the adyocates for perpetual siavery, the frowns 


— 
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and contumely of the high and purse proud. and if 
in addition to all this, the American Protestant pul. 
pit shall cease to advocate it as the means, and the 
only means of civilizing and regenerating Africa, jf 
the clergy shall cease to hold it aloft as one of the 
great objects for the support of the enlightened 
christianity of the nineteenth century, then we say, 
we hail with joy the occupation of the African coast 
by the French, the English, and by all the civilized 
European powers. For althongh we perfer seeing 
planted on the African soil our free institutions, uae 
free, (not Protestant) but toleration christianity, for 
although we prefer of all things to see the redemp. 
tion of Africa effected by her own returning children 
and those too, freed from the double curse of bond. 
age and of cast, yet if this cannot be; if the hopes 
too fondly cherished are to be crushed—if our beay- 
tiful model republic, the result of years of suffering 
and toil, of tears and of prayers, is to he demolished 
—then we say welcome the government—the chris. 
tianity of France! welcome anything but relapse to 
darkness and heathenism, to moral and_ political 
death? To the question what will be the effect of a 
powerful French colony at Garroway upon the colo. 
ny at Cape Palmas? The answer is ready, "tis writ- 
|ten in the history of all European possessions in the 
tropical world. The first step taken, the erection of 
a town and fortification, will call every labouring 
man from his farm at Cape Palmas. And why? Ist. 


tt 





French marines, a number of Jolofs, (from near the | 


To us it is only a matter of astonish- | 


Because works of that nature cannot go on without 
| them. White laborers will sicken and die, and the 
inative African is not skilled in the use of tools or 
| the erection of houses of the character required.—. 
2d The colonist with small or with no capital, will 
prefer to labor on hire for liberal and ready pay than 
|to wait the growth of his coffce trees or his cotton 
‘erop. The present condition of the colonist will 
| therefore be improved, he will be possessed of more 
/wealth and better able to procure foreign luxuries; 
|but this mess of portage will be the price of his 
_birth-right—of his freedom! The independent citi- 
izen of the free republic of Liberia, enjoying a con- 
stitution guaranteeing to him the rights and privi- 
\leges of the most free people under heaven, at once 
‘becomes a French colonist, a hewer of wood and a 
| drawer of water to the citizen agent of the king of 
'the French! He will have crossed the Atlantic, en- 
dured the perils and privations incident to a new set- 
tlement merely to exchange one white master for an- 
other! This process will as direct and almost as rapid 
as here described. Thecapability of adapting himself 
_to circumstances in the character of the African race 
' which has enabled the stable lackeys and field hands 
‘of Maryland to support for ten years a free and in- 
dependent government will guarantee this speedy re- 
sult. 
| What will be the resultof the action of the Euro- 
‘pean governments, of which this movement of the 
French is but the indication, upon the American 
‘commerce onthe African coast! This is well known 
(to all, but known to no effect. What would avail 
‘our feeble efforts to illustrate the certain results, if 
‘the eloquence of such men as Mercer, Morehead, 
| Rives,and Key, called forth by this very subject and 
‘addressed to the then acting legislators of the land, 
| falls dead upon their ears and fails to arouse them 


to a sense of our danger and their own duty? 


| Itis well known that the internal resources of that 
| vast continent are becoming most rapidly developed, 
that the legitimate trade 1s most rapidly on the in- 
‘crease, and that it promises to exceed that of any 
_part of the uncivilized world. It is well known too 
‘that at Jeast one half of the articles most in demand 
‘there, are of American production, at least can be 
| produced in America at less cost than in any other 
‘country: that the main article of traffic, tobacco, can 
‘only be procured in America. It is also well known 
| we are at present shut out, or that we shall be when It 
/may be deemed advantageous, from most of the im- 
portant points for trade on that coast, that we are not 
allowed to enter the French port of Senegal at all, 
that in the British ports of Gambia and Sierra Leone, 
we are not allowed toenter any article excep! 0 
American production or any that will compete with 
the same from England or her colonies. Jt is well 
‘known that in all English ports and settlements, 4 
most mmumerable on the coast, the ability exists ' 
establish the same regulations as at the Gambia and 
Sierra Leone, and that such course would probably 
be followed by other European powers. And whiat 
would be the result? why from the multiplication © 
colonies and posts as those of the French at Garre 
way and Bassa, American vessels would in a Vely 
short time be entirely excluded from the coast, and 2 
commerce now worth a million annually and yield- 
ing a greater profit than that of any other in the wor’’s 
and which ought to increase more rapidly than a?) 
other, must be abandoned and surrendered to of 
European competitors! Not only ah with U 
| present apathy on the part of our goverumen 
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ihe jealows activity on lhe part of those of Europe, | 
our colonies musi be abandoned, and the very materi-| 
al best fitted for developing the resources of that 
yast and productive continent, the very medium 
through which could be prosecuted the most safe and 
advantageous commerce, placed there through A- 
merican philanthropy, must be surrendered to them. 
What will be the effect of the possession of Gar- 
roway and other points by the French government, in 
advancing the civilization and christianization of 
Africa? Why in the abstract favorable, but not so 
when compared with that of the American colonies 
uninfluenced by foreign governments. No matter 
however good may be the intentions of the French 
government towards the natives in establishing her 
colonies, still the character of the agents which 
they must of necessity employ, will essentially 
change the character of the operations from the in- 
tentof the government. °*Tis the management of an 
affair at arms length at second and third hands 
through the agents of agencies, and therefore to 
reat disadvantages. Dut we have no guarantee that | 
benefit to the African forms any part of the plan of 
the French government, and doubtless any good that 
can result Lo them must be incidental and entirely a 
secondary consideration. The extending of their 
empire and increasing their commerce are of course 
their main objects, and the influence of colonies es- 
tablished for such motives upon savage nations is al- 
ready but too well known. 
It will doubtless serve as a nucleus or point from 
which to extend a Roman Catholic mission among 
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the natives. Should this be the cuse, and it be pro- 
secuted with energy and conducted with judgment, | 
certainly great good may be anticipated therefrom. | 
For ourselves, as before stated, we should prefer the | 
tolerant religion of the American colonies to that of 
any one sector church exclusively. Let those how- 
ever who are most ready to deprecate such an event, | 
recollect by whose means it has been brought about; | 
let them note the following passage in Governor | 
Russwurm’s last letter. ‘Ll am confident they (the 
French) would not have obtained possession of Gar- 
roway, and that it would now be the property of the | 
society had not every effort of your agent for the ac- 
quisition of it been opposed by certain individuals | 
who were then enjoying the protection of our laws.” | 
Upon the whole we connot but consiaer the pos- | 
session of the intermediate territory between our | 
American colonies by the French, or any European | 
government as highly prejudicial to the cause of colo-| 
nization and the American colonies; as comparative- 
ly injurious to the natives, and as indicating the pol- 
cy on a part ot those governments which will shortly 
prove destructive to American commerce with the | 

western part of that continent. 
[.Md. Colonization Jaurnal, Sept. 

HONOLULU. 

The Temperance Advocate for April, published at. 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, gives the following 








census of the American residents on those Salande, | 


March 1, 1343. 


Males, married to American wives, ° 61 | 
Males, married to native wives, " . Meal 
Males, unmarried, . . ‘ , 74 | 
Females, married, . ; F . <— me. 
Females, unmarried, , ; ° 4 
Nalive wives, . . . , . ae 
White children, . , > , + 143 
Half-caste children, . . : ‘ 119 
576 


Deduct native wives and half-caste children 176 


400 

Connected now, or formerly with the Ame- 

rican mission, adults 84, children, 114, 198 

American Foreign Residents [so called] 

adults 179, children 23, 
CANADA. 

First sTEAM VESSEL FROM TORONTO TO QUEBEC. 
The difficulties of the navigation of the St. Lawrence, 
Which have, since the early settlement of the Cauna- 
das, militated against the commercial interests of 
both provinces, have at length been overcome, yield- 
ing to the ingenuity and perseverance of human skill 
and enterprise. ‘Ihe steam propeller Adventurer, 
built expressly for the navigation of the Long Sault 
Rapids, as well as the equally dangerous rapids of 
Lachine, arrived in safety at Quebec in three days 
With seven hundred barrels of flour on board, ard 
several passengers. This is the first steamer that has 
arrived at Quebec trom Toronto, a distance of five 
hund:ed miles, thereby opening to vessels of her 
Class a navigation from the sea to Chicago, Lake 
Michigan, a distance of about two thousand miles! The 
Adventurer is a vessel of fifty-eight tons burden,.and 
was to make her return trip, ascending the rapids, 
the day following at Quebec. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. . 

Nominations. ‘The Van Buren state convention of 
Massachusetts assembled at Worcester on Wednes- 
day, and nominated Governor Marcus Morton and 
Lieutenant Governor Childs as their candidates for 
re-election. 

Messrs. Childs and Bancroft, Van Buren men, were 
elected delegates at large to the national convention. 
No further expression was made of preference for any 
particular candidate. 





RHODE ISLAND. 

ARREST OF ONE OF Goy. Dorr’s MeN. We learn 
from the Providence Chronicle that Mr. B. West, one 
of Gov. Dorr’s forces at Chepachet, concerned in the 
seizure of Messrs. Shelly, Keek and others, was ar- 
rested and carried before Henry L. Bowen, Esq., 
charged with the robbery of Mr. Shelly. After the 
statement from Mr. Shelly Mr. West was committed 
to prison. Mr. West has been outof the state for 
thirteen or fourteen months. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Srocks iv Puitapecruia. The Bicknell’s Reporter 
of the 26th, says:—The changes in our stock market 
within a few years have been wonderful. ‘The table 
which we give below, shows astonishing results. By 
it will be seen the prices of the stocks named ona 
certain day in April and September of every year, 
from 1836 to 1843, inclusive. A share of each stock 
mentioned, would have cost in April 1836, the aggre- 
gate sum of $2,839 62. ‘The same stocks could have 
been bought in April, 1842, for $708. The frightful 
depreciation between the two periods may thus be 
seen ata glance. In September of 1843, the same 


disposed to emigrate to Liberia we copy the follows 
ing from the last number of the Maryland Coloniza- 
tion Journal. It is to be noted thatthe facilities and 
privileges offered to emigrants, as stated below, are 
extended only to residents of Maryland: 

We find it necessary from the absolute ignorance 
which prevails among the colored people, who are 
now beginning to make inquiries upon the subject, 
to state the precise terms on which emigrants will 
be received for the colony. 

First and foremost then, the society will take them 
bag and baggage from their own doors, and defray 
all necessary expenses of their transportation to Bal- 
timore: will pay their expenses while in the city, 
will put them with all their effects on ship-board, 
will provide them with good spacious berths and 
fixtures, will supply them with good wholesome pro- 
visions for the passage, and will land them and their 
effects passage free at Cape Palmas. The society’s 
agent, the governor of the colony, will furnish them 
with a good dwelling house for the first six months 
after their arrival, and will supply them during the 
same period with good provisions and necessaries of 
all kinds including medical attendance, medicine 
and nursing, if necessary, during the six months— 
and all without pay or compensation of any kind. 
The agent, also, will give each male adult or head 
of family on their arrival five acres of good land ad- 
joining that of the old settlers, to be theirs forever 
on condition that it is improved—and this, also, free 
of charge and expense. 

Here then, the emigrant is actually taken up, 
transported free of any cost or expense, and set 
down on a Jot of land of his own, in contact with his 
fellow citizens under a free republican government, 
administered wholly by those of his own color and 
bound to him by the strongest ties of a common bro- 











stock would have cost $1,227}. It will thus be seen 
that affairs are improving, and that even stocks have | 
already experienced a very considerable advance.— | 
The table hus been compiled with some care and 
will be read with interest. 
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‘therhood, common misfortunes, anda common re- 


demption therefrom. Let those who are disposed to 
avail themselves of these advantages make an early 
application to the agent of the society at the Coloni- 
zation Oflice, Post office Buildings, Baltimore. 
INDIANA. 

Currency. The Fort Wayne Times gives the fol- 
lowing account of the currency in Indiana: 

Our currency should find a place here, as it has in 
this state ‘ta local habitation, and a name.” “Scrip,” 


| ‘Bank Scrip,” “White Dog,” “Blue Dog,” “Blue 


Pup,” Paper of our State Bank, with the specie pay- 
ing banks of Ohio, and some two or three banks in 
Michigan, comprise the circulating medium of this 
section of the state. 

“Scrip, Proper,” was issued to pay the domestic 
debt of the state, and is now receivable for all state 
dues, county taxes, and for all trust-fund loans—in all 
receipts, however, for taxes, no interest is allowed. 

‘Bank Scrip,” was issued to pay the State Bank 
of Indiana the state incebtedness to that institution, 
for advances made to canal contractors. 


“White Doe,” is ascrip issued by the state to 
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Exrepirion To Laserta. The fall expedition to 
Cape Palmas under the auspices of the State Colo- 
nization Society, it is expected, will sail on the first 
of November next. The last expedition took out 
upwards of one hundred emigrants. The latest in- 
telligence from the colony represents the condition 
of things there as flourishing and prosperous. The 
people have general good health and provisions are 
abundant. For the sake of extending information 


pay repairs and other expenses of the Wabash and 
Krie Canal eastof Lafayette. Thisscrip is received 
for Canal lands east of Tippecanoe, at its face and 
interest. 

**Biue Doe,” issued for the extention of the Wa- 
bash and Erie Canal from I.afayette to Terra Haute, 
based upon, and receivable for the Jands selected for 
such extension. It was however, by a law passed last 
winter, made receivable for canal tolls, on the Wae 
bash and Erie Canal. 

‘““Brue Pup,” is a shinplaster currency, issued in 
small sums by contractors on the extension, payable 
in “Blue Dog.” Some of this is undoubtedly as good 
as the *‘Blue Dog,” except its not being received for 
tolls; other of it is unsafe as there is no limit to its 
issue. 


The following is the value in this market:— 
Scrip, old 


85 to 90 
Bank Scrip 85 
White Dog, according to date 80 to 90 
Blue Dog 40 
Blue Pup 


‘The Ohio and Michigan bills are as yet taken at 
par; though the banks of River Rasin and St. Clair, 
are considered a Jittle doubtful. The latter is re- 
deemed by Smith & Co., merchants of this place, and 
is taken on deposite in small amounts by the branch 
at this place, of the State Bank. So long as this ar- 
rangement exists, it will answer the purpose, and 
should be taken at par. We are assured by Smith & 
Co., that the bank 1s good. 


ILLINOIS, 

Mormons. The Independent Expositor says, 
“Orin Porter Rockwell, the Mormon confined in our 
county jail some time since for the attempted assas- 
sination of ex-Governor Beggs, was indicted by our 





among the colored people in the state who may be 


last grand jury for escaping from the county jail 
some weeks since, and sent t» Clay county for trial. 
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Owing, however, to some informality in the proceed- 
ings, he was remanded to this county again for trial. 
There was not sufficient proof adduced against him 
to justify an indictment for shooting ex-Governor 
Boggs; and the grand jury, therefore, did not indict 
him for that offence.” 


Cours or TRADE. A letter from a house in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, to a gentleman in New York, says, ‘i 
find that the business of this place has fallen off at 
least one-half, owing to the diversion of the Hoos:er 
trade from us by the Wabash canal.” 

There are four Romana Catholic churches in pro- 
gress of erection or completion in the State of Illi- 
nois at the present time. One at Chicago, one at Al- 
ton, one at Edwardsville, and one in Shawneetown. 
The Alton Telegraph says, from present appearances, 
the one being erected at that place will be among the 
best, if not the best religious edifice in the city. 


Sate or Lanps. The auditor of the state of Illi- 
nois has given public notice that he will offer for sale 
at Springfield, on the first Monday of April next, 
210,000 acres of land, selected under the provisions 
of the distribution law, lying in the Danville, Chica- 
go, and Dixon districts; 42,000 acres of land entered 
by the state under the provisions of the internal im- 
provement law; and also the Northern Cross rail- 
road, between Springfield and Meredosia, with all the 
buildings, locomotives, &c. The lands to be sold in 
eighty acre lots, and internal improvement bonds and 
scrip of the state of Illinois received in payment. 


Tue Mormons. Ata meeting of the citizens oi 
Hancock county, held at Carthage, on the 6th inst. it 
was resolved to call in the citizens of the surrounding 
counties and states, to assist them in delivering up Joe 
Smith, if the governor of Illinois refused to comply 
with the requisition of the Governor of Missouri. ‘I'he 
meeting also determined to avenge with blood any 
assaults made upon the citizens by the Mormons. It 
was also resolved to refuse to obey the officers clect- 
ed by the Mormons, who have complete control of 
the country, being a numerical majority. 

[| Missouri Reporter. 


OFFICIAL RETURNS OF VOTES FOR REPRESENTATIVES 
TO CONGRESS—FIRST DISTRICT. 











1842. 1843. 

Duncan. Ford. Morrison. Smith. 

Alexander, 274 165 50 224 
Pulaski, 0U 00 36 217 
Union, 219 446 173 651 
Jackson, 429 215 324 363 
Perry, 259 293 186 456 
Randolph, 601 564 689 729 
Monroe, 299 636 501 563 
Washington, 205 513 236 565 
St. Clair, 776 1,576 1,276 1,589 
Clinton, 278 466 363 434 
' Bond, 592 428 406 399 
Madison, 1,539 1,006 1,328 1,106 
5,471 6,148 5,568 7,346 


Scattering, 177. Van Buren plurality 1778. 


SECOND DISTRICT. 
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FIFTH DISTRICT. 


Maeon, 
Platt, 49 89 71 
De Witt, 261 270 242 250 
5,382 6,411 5,528 6,425 
Van Buren majority 897. 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
Spring. Went- 
worth, 
Lake, 203 387 279 393 
McHeary, 347 393 393 455 
Boone, 249 257 245 308 
Cook, 625 1.328 891 1,172 
Kane, 457 750 523 770 
De Kalb, 151 225 127 230 
Du Page, 335 467 310 457 
Kendall, 268 429 248 431 
Grundy, 38 162 56 90 
La Salle, 428 1,128 467 869 
Will, 465 756 479 529 
Iroquois, 143 167 145 195 
Livingston, 53 99 66 111 
McLean, 509 424 475 371 
Champaign, 145 121 117 142 
Vermillion, 968 445 830 706 
Bureau, 337 289 262 317 
5,743 7,857 5,931 7,552 


Scattering, 1,176. Van Buren plurality 1,621. 





Scattering, 451. 


SIXTH 


Van Buren plurality 451. 


DISTRICT. 


Brown- Doug- 
ing. Jass. 
Green, 746 1,065 719 1,198 
Jersey, 931 415 555 429 
Calhoun, 192 171 188 222 
Pike, 1,073 1,085 1,391 1 229 
Adams, 
sonnet 1,524 1,421 1,560 1,202 
Brown, 322 447 368 516 
Schuyler, 555 576 687 685 
Fulton, 1,011 1,193 1,279 1,381 
Peoria, 767 950 &30 948 
Macoupin, 649 758 603 831 
7,372 7,680 8,180 8,631 








Whig plurality 873. 
For congress: Job, 107—Warren, 98. 





MICHIGAN. 


GREAT TAX SALE IN MICHIGAN. 


FLORIDA. 


Walker. Hoge. 
Jo Daviess, 895 914 1,241 1,218 
Stephenson, 279 285 355 351 
Winnebago, 548 414 609 431 
Carroll, 173 93 260 165 
Ogle, 479 278 467 315 
Lee, 238 238 223 298 
Whiteside, 232 239 260 240 
Rock Island, 313 254 401 294 
Henry, 136 174 163 154 
Stark, 152 189 180 166 
Mercer, 284 225 339 234 
Henderson, 254 227 309 235 
Warren, 455 383 475 44] 
Knox, 519 593 709 629 
McDonough, 506 487 498 537 
Hancock, 711 1,748 733 2,088 
6,440 5,745 7,222 7,796 
Scattering, 255. Van Buren pleurality 574. 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 

Hardin. McDou- 

gal. 
Putnam, 170 187 143 169 
Marshall, 168 278 191 314 
Woodford, 160 287 191 314 
Tazewell, 811 500 885 617 
Mason, 169 18] 203 199 
Menard, 352 233 338 382 
Cass, 348 321 343 330 
Morgan, 1,375 1,162 1,413 1,246 
‘Scott, 627 552 619 519 
| Logan, 289 198 235 199 
Sangamon, 1,588 1,217 1,694 1,190 
6,057 5,116 6,230 5,357 


The Michigan 
papers are filled with tax advertisements of the sale 
183 | on the first Monday of next month. Saies take place 
at each county seat on the same day. The cost of 
advertising the sales amounts to $32,000. 













Great Storm.— Commercial Gazette office, Port Le- 
on, Friday, Sept. 15, 1843. Our city is in ruins! We 
have been visited by one of the most horrible storms 





McCler- 
Casey. nand. 
Johnson, 156 377 21 329 
Pope, 524 44 90 242 
Hardin, 200 21 130 118 
Williamson, 115 532 231 469 
Gallatin, 441 1,160 396 =—s-:1,081 
Franklin, 95 532 175 537 
Hamilton, 145 555 161 583 
White, 605 538 670 602 
Wabash, 426 275 384 245 
Edwards, 271 122 315 136 
Wayne, 199 447 208 512 
Jefferson, 233 780 365 673 
Marion, 192 581 135 528 
Massac, new county. 145 309 
3,602 6,011 3,630 6,364 
Van Buren majority 2,734. 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
Harlan. Ficklin. 
Cumberland, new county, 277 151 
Lawrence, 400 403 373 493 
Richland, 242 201 249 287 
Crawford, 389 353 363 441 
Jasper, 95 174 166 
Effingham, 56 293 65 323 
Fayette, 338 611 466 523 
Montgomery, 387 362 313 463 
Christian, 187 196 196 i71 
Shelby, 288 773 168 677 
Moultrie, new county. 181 158 
Coles, 1,012 685 705 4&2 
Clark, 547 579 669 578 
Clay, 267 304 175 306 
Edgar, 679 741 716 604 | 


that it ever before devolved upon us to chronicle.— 
On Wednesday about 11 o’clock, A. M. the wind 


Se 


256) ing up a high tide, but nothing alarming—at 5 P. MW. 
79| the wind lulled and the tide fell, the weather stil] 


continuing lowering. At 11 at night, the wind fresh- 
ened, and the tide commenced flowing, and by 12 
o’clock it blew a perfect hurricane, and the whole 
town was inundated. The gale continued with un- 
abated violence until 2 o’clock, the water making 
perfect breach ten feet deep over our town. The 
wind suddenly lulled for a few minutes, and then 
came from southwest with redoubled violence and 
blew till day-light. Every warehouse in the town 
was laid flat with the ground, except one. Messrs, 
Hamlin & Snell’s, and a part of that also fell. Near- 
ly every dwelling was thrown from its foundation, 
and many of them crushed to atoms. The loss of 
property is immense. Every inhabitant participated 
in the loss more or less. None have escaped, many 
with only the clothes they stand in. St. Marks suf- 
fered in the like proportion with ourselves. But our 
losses are nothing compared with those at the light- 
house. Every building but the light-house gone— 
and dreadful to relate fourteen lives lost! and among 
them some of our most valued citizens. We cannot 
attempt to estimate the loss of each individual at this 
time, but shall reserve it until our feelings will bet- 
ter enable us to investigate it. Below we give a list 
of these drowned, so far as heard from: 


lt Port Leon. A crazy negro boy belonging to 
Tallahassee. 

At the Light House. Capt. M.C. Robertson, his wife, 
and three children, and a child of Dr. Tradewell’s, 
Mr. J. Wood, a portrait painter from Tallahassee, 
A child of R. V. Buffins, and five negroes. 

Those saved are Captain Hungerford, his wife and 
two children, Dr. Tradewell’s youngest child, 
Messrs. Oglesbee, Blethen, and Kennedy, pilots and 
five negroes. 

Our citizens are now out, looking for any that may 
have escaped, and to bring the bodies of those that may 
be found. Such a total destruction of property no- 
ver has occurred in our place. 

Our loss is estimated at $250.000. 

In addition to the above, we have learned that the 
family of Mr. Edward Walker, living on Shell Point, 
wife, children, and five or six negroes, all perished. 
Mr. Walker himself escaped by clinging to the bran- 
ches of a tree, till the waters subsided. 

It is also stated that there are several other per- 
sons living at this point, who have not been heard 
from, and of whose safety great doubts are entertained. 

There are also several families from this county, 
in summer quarters on James’ Island, on whose ac- 
count much anxiety is felt. Indeed such was the 
violence of the winds and the height to which the 
tide rose, that our imagination can scarcely fix li- 
mits to its ravages. 

Cedar Keys, Apalachicola, St. Joseph, can scarce- 
ly have escaped without much damage. 

The National Intelligencer of the 29th says: “By 
the latest accounts we learn that the storm was com- 
paratively light at Apalachicola and St. Joseph. The 
rail road suspension bridge which was carried away 
at St. Marks was found in good condition some dis: 
tance up the river. No lives were Jost at the latter 
place. Though the storm was felt with great seve- 
rity at Tallahassee, no buildings of value were se- 
riously damaged in that vicinity. The families who 
had taken up a summer residence on St. James’s Is- 
land are safe and uninjured. The light-house on 
Dog Island isgone. In Gadsden county the storm 
was not severe,and no damage is known to have 
been sustained except the somewhat hasty and un- 
timely gleaning of the cotton fields. The Tallahas- 
see Star says there seems to be a unanimous deter- 
mination to abandon the site of Port Leon fora 
town—that no one talks of remaining there, and that 
it is not probable the rail road (part of which has been 
torn up) willbe re-laid further than St. Marks river. 





WISCONSIN. 

Emieration. So greatis the rush of emigration 
to Wisconsin that the Milwaukie Courier says that 
itis anticipated the farmers will have a home mar- 
ket for nearly all their surplus productions this year. 
which will enable them to sell at remunerating prices, 
whatever may be the state of the eastern market. 


OREGON. 

Correspondence of the New Orleans Picayune. - Fort 
Platte, La Ramee Forke, July 8th, 1843. Here we are, 
at this point of our Jong travel, in entiresafety. From 
here we shall start in an hour for the Black Hills, 
Green river, the Sweetwater, and the Wind River 
mountains, having twenty or thirty day’s travel still 
We shall theri spend a short time at some 
favorable location among the mountains, and com- 
mence our return in August. I cannot now trust my- 
self to speak of the grandeur, sublimity, soft beauty, 
and appalling wildness—all of which have been 





before us. 





commenced blowing fresh from the south-east, bring- 


passing, like a many-changing panorama, before me 





—_—_—_—— 
——— 
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for the last. forty-seven days; I cannot treat so en- 
grossing a theme hurriedly, and wall only tell you 
that we are now in the land of the Chayennes, and 
within thirty miles of us is an encampment of some 
four hundred lodges, numbering about one thousand 
warriors. We are ninety-three strong, well armed 
and provisioned, and mean to march through them 
with all ease and confidence. We have passed 
through one buffalo region, and are now without 
fresh meat; but as we were industrious in drying the 
animal’s flesh while we were killing a dozen a day, 
our stores are still quite equal to our apeptites. In 
three or four days we shall again be among tbe un- 
tamed lords of the mountains and prairie wastes, where 
we Shall find them swarming in denser numbers than 
ever. 

The Catholic priests that I told you of are still with 
us, travelling to their new settlement among the con- 
verted Flatheads, and we have what | am sure must 
be new in this far western wilderness—early mass in 
camp every Sunday morning. 

One of our compantous was lost from camp on the 
North Fork of the Piatte, for four days, having lost | 
his horse, coat, and blankets, and wandering barefoote 
ed about the prairie. He was found at last, and his 
story, which is of the liveliest interest, you shall know 
hereafter. Fifteen of us, tortured with thirst, were 
riding away in search of the river, galloping and yell-| 
ing like Indians, when he, being alone in a distant 
hollow,.took us for real red men, and concealed him- 





self until we and the whole camp moved completely 
out of his sight or knowledge. Every soul of us had | 
given him up as butchered by the Sioux, when he | 
was at length fortunately found. 

We are all just reviving from a munificent and | 
magnificent jollification that we had upon our even | 
glorious fourth of July! What do you think of roast | 
beef and plum pudding, Rhine wine (three dozen) | 
milk punch, Minny Warki (a la Sioux) corn dodgers, | 
(@ la hunter) all the choice parts of the bufialo, | 
cooked in the best known style, and everything really | 
and ‘truly superb. ‘The “stars and stripes” were | 
raised in mid-camp at sunrise, saluted by three vol- | 
leys of thirty rifles, and three loud cheers. 

We may reach Independence by the 20th of Ucto- | 
ber, and then, be sure of it, I shall be home, as the | 
saying aptly suils, ‘by the first boat.” Our travel | 
thus far has been so prosperous, that any prospect of | 
being necessitated to winter in the mountains is now | 
removed, and in sixty days we shall be preparing “to | 
go east.” 

The Oregon emigrants (nine hundred souls, two! 
hundred wagons, and some six or eight hundred head | 
of cattle) are about ten or fifteen days behind us. Of | 
them I shall have a deal to tell you. Fortune and 
friendship crown you. Good-bye, M. C.F. 

From rus Mountains. We have been favored 
with the perusal of a private letter from Bent’s Fort, 
dated July 26. The writer is one of Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick’s party and says that thus far their trip has been 
asevere one. ‘he party has been delayed since the 
14th inst. waiting the arrival of Mr. Freemont, who 
leit them on the 17th of June with 13 men. After 
progressing ahead some distance, despatched an ex-| 
press back requesting the rear party with Fitzpatrick | 





ithe chair, which was performed. 


}ability and courtesy with which he had performed 


} other, but fora higher and nobler purpose. He hoped 


—_ 





the offices of the convention. The convention then 
(half past three) adjourned to meet at 4 o’clock. 

On assembling at 4 o’clock, the following names 
were presented: 

For President, ROBERT TYLER, 

Vice Presidents— 

Maine—Patrick J. Divine. : 

Massachusetts—Walter J. Walsh. 

Rhode Island—Thos. Mooney. 

Connecticut—Thos. D. McGee. 

New York—John McKeon. 

New Jersey —Johu Ledwith. 

Maryland—Francis Gallagher. 

North Carolina—Dr. Moriarty. 

Delaware—Wnm. R. Chandler. 

District of Columbia—James Hoban. 

Pennsylyania—William A. Stokes. 

Michigan—Mitchell Acker. 

Georgia— Michael Dillon. 

Secretaries—E. S. Derry, Samuel Wood, E. J. 
Chaisty, B. O’Connor, Eugene Casserly. 

Mr. ‘'yler was elected without one dissenting 
voice, &c. All the vice presidents were elected 


without opposition. When thenameof Win. Wallace , 
tf : ni e é whole 
was called as a secretary, much opposition was evin- | have drawn a minut topographical plan of the 


ced, and adivision of the house was called on his ny aint Bains ge a) this pan oe Sahn 
name. The nomination was rejected by a vote of ed, independen a as ito d a y-five aap ? 
ayes 71, noes 120. The name of Edmund S. Derry whose ceoupants ee pei om ! b “whiak 
was proposed and accepted in lieu of Mr. Wallace. tions. There are altogether eignty-fiog tombs, by 9 

Thos. O’Connor was added to the vice presidents | °" account of their a i a ae a 
by an unanimous vote, as also Messrs. John Colwell, | Ness demand anne, eh i 08 4 se vm mine i 
Hugh Maitland, and Gen. O’Donnell. [tion of about twelve, w ee ee ee 

A committee was appointed to escort Mr. Tyler to | 2!! these tombs w ere erectec contemporaneous jy with 

PP : or soon after the building of the great pyramid, and 
consequently their dates throw an invaluable light on 
the study of human civilization in the most’ remote 
period of antiquity. * * * The sculptures in re 
lief are surprisingly numerous, and represent whole 
figures, some the size of life, and others of various 
dimensions. * * * The paintings are on hack 
grounds of the finestchalk. They are numerous and 
beautiful beyond conception—as fresh and perfect as if 
| finished yesterday. ‘The pictures and sculpture on the 
‘walls of the tombs represent, for the most part, 
scenes in the lives of the deceased persons, whose 
wealth in cattle, fish, boats, servants, &c. is ostenta- 
tiously displayed before the eye of the spectator.— 
All this gives an insight into the details of private 
life among the ancient Egyptians. * * * * By 
the help of these inscriptions f think I could, without 
difficulty, make a Court Calendar of the reign of 
King Cheops. * * * * Insome instances I have 
traced the graves of father, son, grandson, and even 
, great-grandson—all that now remains of the distin- 
ruished families which five thousand years ago form- 
ed the nobility of the land. * * * * TI nowem- 
ploy daily fifty or sixty men in digging and other 
kinds of labor, and a Jarge excavation has been made 
in front of the grand Sphynx.” 

From this account of the actual state of Egyptian 
researches, we perceive there is ample opportunity 
for more extensive discoveries than have yet been 
made; and the extraordinary character of those alrea- 
dy before the public cannot fail to stimulate and en- 
courage us in our researches. A writer, whom I have 
before cited, has condensed from Roselliniand other 


After a few more. remarks, he again. thanked the 
convention for their liberal kindness, and put the 
motion for adjournment, which was carried unani- 
mously and the convention adjourned sine die. 

After the adjournment, “three cheers for the 
cause”? were proposed and given—three more for 
Dan’l. O’Connell, and three for Robt. Tyler. 





THE WONDERS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. That 
eminent German hierologist, Dr. Lepsius, at this time 
employed in Egypt by the government of Prussia, and 
who dates his letter at Gizeh, “tat the foot of the py- 
ramid of Cheops,” says: 

‘‘We arrived here on the 8th of November, and 
here we have passed the first day of the new year.— 
But who can foretell the extent of the rich harvest 
we may reap on this earliest scene of the history of 
mankind? It is incredible how little this spot has been 
explored, though more visited than any other part of 
Eegpyt.” 
es The best maps of this site hitherto pro 
duced represent two tombs besides the pyramids, 
having particular inscriptions and figures. Now, we 





‘The thanks of the convention were moved to the 
Hfon. John McKeon by G. Melville, Esq., for the 


the duties of the. convention. 
Mr. McKeon said he would not allow such a vote 
to pass, as they came here not to compliment cach 


that the motion would be withdrawn, The motion 
was withdrawn, and Mr. T'vler and the officers then 
took their stations. On taking the chair, Mr. Tyler 
thanked the convention in a neat speech, for the honor 
conferred upon him, The chair then appointed com- 
mittees to draft an address and resolutions, anda 
committee to prepare rules for the government of the 
convention, and the convention adjourned to next day, 
On the second day of the session a resolution for the 
establishment of a National Executive committee, 
consisting of five members from five different states. 
was offered by Charles O’Connor Esq. and carried.— 
The following are the namesof the gentlemen ap- 
pointed: —from Massachusetts, John W. James; from 
New York, John McKeon; from Pennsylvania, John 
Binns, from Maryland, Hugh Jenkins; from District 
of Columbia, Jas. Hoban. 

Third and last day. ‘The convention assembled a- 
greably to adjournment, and at 10 o’clock was call- 
ed to order by the president. 

The committee on addresses reported, through 
their chairman, B. F. O’Connor, an address to the 
people of the U. States, which he read, and which 
was unanimously adopted. 


not to move until he joined them, alleging as a rea-| On motion of Hon. John McKeon, it was referred 
son that there were hostile Viexicans on the line of} to the National Executive committee for publication. 
their route. On the morning of the date of the letter,; A resolution of thanks to Robt. Tyler, Esq., was 
the writer says they were dividing into two parues| unanimously adopted. Hon. J. McKeon in the chair. 
again, with the intention of meeting at Fort Hail,| »« Mr. Jarvis of Boston, offered a series of resolutions, 





} 





{ 


hierologists the following remarks: 
“Philologists, astronomers, chemists, painters, ar- 
chitects, physicians, must return to Egypt to learn 
the origin of language and writing—of the calendar 
and solar motion—of the art of cutting granite with 


Oregon, in avout 40 days. Fitzpatrick’s party in- | 
tended crossing the Platte that morning, and would | 
take up the line of march over the mountaius. He 
speaks of a slight diihleulty with the Indians, but fur- 
nishes no paruculars. [St: Lowis Repub. Sept. Sih. 





M"™SCELLANEOUS. 





IRISH REPEAL CONVENTION AT N. YORK. 
A “National Repeal Convention” consisting of dele- 
gates from the various repeal associations throughout 
the United States, assembled at the ‘Tabernacle at 
New York on the 20th inst. On calliug over the de- 
legates, it was found that the following states were 
represented;, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Georgia, District of Columbia, and Michigan. There 
were betwen four and five hundred delegates present, 
of whom New York and Pennsylvania, had the lar- 
gest number—Mr. Bartley O’Connor, called the meet- 
ing to order, and proceeded to call over the names of 
the delegates, which occupied upwards of two hours. 
The Hon. John McKeon was then chosen chairman 
pro tem for the purpose of organizing the convention. 

The chairman proceeded to call over the various 
associations represented, forty fourin number, and 
each having named one, the gentlemen thus named 








were declared a committee to select candidates for 


composed of the queen’s late speech, so worded as to | a copper chisel, and of giving elasticity to a copper 
reverse the sentiments. Adopted with acclamation. sword—of making glass with the variegated hues of 

Any quantity of resolutions were then presented, | the rainbow—of moving single blocks of polished 
and disposed of. isyenite, nine hundred tons in weight, for any distance, 
. At twelve o’clock, a motion was made to adjourn, | by BY and water—of building arches, round and 
sine die. pA) _ | pointed, with masonic precision unsurpassed at the 

President 7 yler arose and said, that before putting | present day, and antecedent, by two thousand years, 
the motion for adjournment he must beg leave tu re-| {4 the cloaca Maxima of Rome—of sculpturing 
turn his Sineere thanks for all the kindness and for- | Doris column a thousand years before the Dorians 
bearance which had been extended towards him.— lare known in history—of fresco painting in impe- 
He had endeavored to perform the duties incumbent | -ichable colors—and of practical knowledge in ana- 
upon him with strict impartiality. He would not) 
detain the convention with his remarks, and could | 
only say, simply and unaffectedly, that he thanked | 
them for their kindness and respect, and for the hon- | 


h eersd. and‘of wiiolt ef ae | 8805 and whether it be a wheelwright building a 
ors they had conferred, and of which he felt himself! chariot; a shoemaker drawing his twine; a leather 


unworthy. The feelings of arepealer were as warm | autter using the selfsame form of knife of old as is 
in his heart at the time of leaving the chair as at the | considered the best form now; a weaver throwing 
time of assuming it; and he thought the time had ar-! the same hand shuttle; a whitesmith using that iden- 
rived when he might safely prophecy to the friends | ¢joa) form of blow-pipe but lately recognised to be 
of repeal, that the hour was near at hand when their | ihe most efficient; the seal engraver cutting, in hie- 
desires should be accomplished. He was convinced | roglyphics, such names as Shafoo’s, above four thou- 
thatere a year rolled round, ere another glorious | ..5d three hundred years ago; or even the poulterer, 
September should pour its bright and beaming light | vemoving the pip from geese; all these and many 
upon the thousands on the face of this great and glo- | ore evidences of Egyptian priority now require but 
rious earth, that the great battle would be fought, the | , glance at the plates of Rosellini.”* 
To this catalogue of Egyptian arts a lonz addition 
ghtful place | micht be made of monuments descriptive ofthe gold- 
(Great ap- 


tomy. 
‘Every crafisman can behold, in Egyptian monu- 
ments, the progress of his art four thousand years 


great victory won, and Ireland have ended her weary | 
but glorious march, and assumed her ri 
among the nations of Independence. 
plause. ) 





*Mr. Gliddon’s printed lectures, referres i vu fg. 8. 
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smiths and jewellers’ work, instrumental music, 
singing, dancing, and gvrmuastic exercises, including 
children’s games, like some of the present day, tie 
tasteful furniture of their houses; ship building: draw- 
ings in natural history, so true to life that the French 
naturalists, by means of them, instantly recognised 
the several species of Egyptian birds designated, by 
them; and of numberless other branches of art, which 
time will not permit me to particularize. 
Can we wonder, then at the high eulogium which 
I have before cited from the Scriptures, on the great 
leader of the Israelites, that he was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians; or at the still higher’! 
anegyric on King Solomon, whose wisdom is eaid to 
ave excelled ‘all the wisdom of Egypt?” Can wef 
any longer feel surprised at the enthusiasm of Cham- 


his hand to the Arabs, is neither beaten to death nor 
hung, which is a miracle; and after having lived 
through the most eurious romance of adventures 
which could be imagined, this Don Quixote without 
a squire, this propagandist of fanaticism, comes back 
to London, white and bronzed. [Boston Adv. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. We have seena 
copy of the address of W. R. Hamilton, Esq., Pre- 
sident of the Royai Geographical Society of London, 
to the society at their Jast anniversary meeting. It 
is preceded by addresses by the president on the pre- 
sentation of two gold medals awarded by the society, 
to two gentlemen who had distinguished themselves 
in advancing geographical science. The first of these 
had been voted by the council of the society, to Lt. 
































pollen, when, on landing for the first time in Egypt, 
e knelt tothe ground and kissed the soil? In his 
own glowing language, after traversing that country 
of wonders and arriving at the monuments of Kar- 
nak, he says: ‘All that I had seen, appeared miser- 
able in comparison with the gigantic conceptions by 
which J was surrounded at Karnak. I shall take care 
not to describe any thing; for, either my description 
would not express the thousandth part of what ought 
_to be said, or, if ] drew but a faint sketch of it, I 
should be set down for an enthusiast, or perhaps for 
a madman.”} 


tl Kings, iv, 30, 
tLettres ecrites d’Egypte et de Nubie en 1828 et 1829, 
par Champollion Le Jeune, page 98,8 vo. Paris, 1833. 





a 


MR. BORROW. Of Mr. Borrow, the author of 
the Bible in Spain, the Boston Daily Advertiser gives 
this account, taken frum an article from the Revue 
des deux Mondes: 

‘Mr. Borrow, says the writer, M. Philarete Chas- 
les, was originally, | believe, a horse jockey or some- 
thing of that kind; since then, a puritanical devotion 
having seized him, he has travelled over the world to 
spread the gospel light among the Greeks, Papists, 
Ottomans, Barbarians, and Zincali. To gain souls 
for Calvin, to conquer horses and infidels, and to 
wander over plains, marshes and forests, are his fa- 
vorite pleasures. A Don Quixote of the 19th cen- 
tury, and an English Don Quixote, he travelled asa 
colporteur among the Alpujarras, at Cintra, Ceuta, 
Merida, upon the banks of the Guadalquivir, and 
the Douro, with a cargo of Bibles; some in Arabic, 
and others in the Bohemian tongue—not that of Bo- 
hemia, but that of Hindostan (Zincali.) Can you 
think of any oddity more strange than this? 


| 
With a vigorous nature, a well tempered Soul, an 


J. F. A. Symonds, of the corps of Royal Engineers, 
in acknowledgment of his services in making some 
important geographical surveys in Syria, during the 
ear 184]. Among these services was the triangu- 
ation of the country between Jaffa and Jerusalem, , 
and thence to the head of the Dead Sea; and also 
from Cape Blanco to Safeb, and Lake Tiberias, with 
intermediate triangles to eonnect the two lines. He 
also, by means of an eighth inch theodolite, ascer- 
tained the difference of level between the Dead Sea 
and the Mediterranean, and also between the Lake of 
Tiberias and the Mediterranean. The reeult of this 
survey was, that the Dead Sea 1s 1312.2 feet, and the 
Lake of Tiberias, 398.98 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. The remarkable fact of the great 
depression of these inland seas below the level of the 
ocean has been known for many years, but it has 
not been before established with the same degree of 
precision. 

The services for which the medal was awarded to | 
Mr. Fyre were various discoveries in Australia, and 
particularly an arduous journey of more than a thou- 
sand miles through Southern Australia from Port 
Lincoln to King George’s Sound, half of which region 
he found entirely destitute of water and herbage.— 
The medals were received, in the absence of the gen- 
tlemen to whom they were awarded, by friends in 
their behalf. 

The annual address of the president begins with 
obituary notices of several members and correspon- 
dents of the society, and persons whose names are in 
other ways connected with geographical science.— 
Among the persons who had died since the preced- 
ing anniversary, and of whom honorable mention is 
made, are the late Duke of Sussex, Rev. E. T. 
Daniel, Sir Robert Ker Porter, Lieut. Welsted, Sir 
William Ouseley, the Chevalier T. O. Bronsted, Mr. 
E. R. Friederichstahl, Capt. Treycint, and others. — 











uncommon covrage, and a burning curiosity mingled 
with a lively taste for adventures and even for dan-| 
ers, a polyglot mind with the gift of tongues, Mr. | 


orrow understood Persian, Arabic, German, Dutch, | Great Britain, next in the most of the countries on | 


Russian, Polish, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, Irish, | 


Norwegian, and the old Scandinavian, not to men- | 


tion Gaelic, Kymricor Welsh, Sanscrit, and Zincali, 
the language of the gypsies. He is an athletic man, 
thirty-five or six years of age, with a bright black 
eye, his brow already covered with a frost of pre- 
mature white hair, and an olive complexion, as ifhe 
belonged originally to that Indian race of whom he 
is the chronicler and friend. 

He was born at Norfolk, and found himself, no 
one knows how, and he does not tel], in the midst of 
gypsies, blacksmiths, fortune-tellers, rope-dancers, 
horse-jockeys, old-clothes merchants, and beggars 
from Egypt, who inhabited this city and its environs. 
From these honorable instructors, he received at an 
early age his first knowledge of gibberish, the rudi- 
ments of the Zincali language, and hereditary re- 
ceipts relative to the rearing and support of horses. 
As he grew up, he went to Edinburgh, went through 
the university course, studied diligently Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, and made frequent excursions into 
the highlands to learn Gaelic thoroughly. What be- 
came of him afterwards, no one knows. His friends 
say he sowed his wild oats, or as the French say, 
il jetait sa gousse. Some pretend that the turf and 
the occupations of a jockey never had a more zea- 
lous seryant. He bought and sold horses, bet, won, 
Jost, and probably ran, at Newcastle or Derby. This 
portion of his life lies in the shade; he afterwards 
re-appeared, and we find him suddenly converted 
and engaged in the service of the Bible Society, a 
company organized for the propagation of the Bible. 
He travels over the world, and leaves on his route 
Bibles by thousands. When he had seen Asia and 
Africa, it appears to him that Spain and Portugal, 
those two ojd ramparts of Catholicism, are countries 
new and cyrious to visit; he pounces upon them, 
Calvinistic Bible in hand, is imprisoned, beaten, pur- 
sued; he persists, lives in the woods with banditti, in 
caverns with gypsies, in garrets with picgros, braves 
the Alcaldes, shows his contempt for curates; mocks 
at ministers; leagues himself with the Jews, offers 








_phical office of the admiralty and also in the ord- 


After this respectful notice of his fellow laborers in 
the science, the president proceeded to give a review 
of the progress of geography during the year. first in 


the continent of Europe, and then in the other quar- 
ters of the globe. 

In England considerable progress has been made 
in the surveys under the direction of the Hydrogra- 


|nance survey. The Hydrographical office of the 
admiralty has published during the year thirty charts, 
| viz: five sheets of the coast of China, twelve of the 
| British Isle, six of the Mediterranean, and seven of 
‘North America. Captain Sir E. Belcher has sur- 
veyed Honkong, which 1s nearly ready for publica- 
| tion, and also the Canton river from Canton to Lintin. 
| Captains Kellett and Collison have surveyed the 
| whole of the Chusan Archipelago, and the river 
| Yang-tse-kiang. Capt. F. W. F. Owen, of the stea- 
mer Columbia, is in the Bay of Fundy, engaged in 
_making a survey of that bay, and of the navigable 
| part of St. John river. Some notice is given of the 
| further discoveries of Captains Ross and Crozier, of 
'the ships Erebus and Terror in the Southern Polar 
regions. They had returned to the Falkland Is- 
lands, after a second attempt to penetrate the bar- 
rier of ice which surrounds the pole, in which they 
succeeded in reaching a few miles farther south than 
in their first season. They had sent home a large 
series of magnetic observations, and were to leave 
the Falklands in November last, to endeavor to reach 
the Polar land on the opposite side to that on which 
they had made their previous attempt. If Capt. Ross 
found means of securing his ships in safety during 
the winter, it was hjs iutention to remain there until 
January next, for the purpose of deing at hand fora 
further prosecution of his inquiries; but ifnothe would 
return to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence to Eng- 
land. 
Jn Norway much was done in the triangulation of 
the country in combination with the Swedish trian- 
gles, and in survey of the coast. A number of im- 
portant maps of these and other surveys are in pro- 
gress. The government of Denmark has published 
u continuation of statistical tables of the country, 


— oe 


in progress. The Ireland Literary Society is pub. 
lishing a map of that island, partly founded upon 
new measurements. Jn Russia has appeared Mr. 
Murchison’s map of the Ural, and also two or three 
books of travels. In Prussia a great number of val- 
uable geographical works have appeared within the 
past year, particularly maps and travels. The spe- 
cjal maps of Prussia are carried to a high degree of 
perfection, and daily corrections and improvements 
are made, which appear from time to time in correct- 
ed impressions of sheets before published. Many 
maps and other publications have also appeared in 
other countries of Germany. In Belgium, Mr. Dall 
is continuing the publication of his Elements of the 
History of the Human Race, in relation to their geo- 
graphical distribution at different epochs, and also 
the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, being the voy- 
ages and travels of Missionaries in all parts of the 
world, in 16 volumes, with 600 engravings. Some 
very complete maps have also appeared in Belgium. 
Several geographical works of sume importance have 
appeared in France, and also in Italy, particularly in 
Naples and Sardinia. 

A large number of works of a considerable degree 
of interest have appeared in relation to Asia, embrac- 
ing almost every district of it—a number of geogra- 
phical discoveries have been made in Africa, and 
several expeditions are now on foot in that country, 
and some progress has been made in the geography 
of South America. These, although noticed in some 
detail in the address, we are obliged to pass over 
without particular mention. The survey thus given 
of the advance in geographical knowledge within 
the year, is a very elaborate and quite satisfactory 
one. It shows that although no brilliant discoveries 
had been made within the year, much had been 
done to add to the stores of accurate knowledge in 
this wide and important field of inquiry. We re- 
gret that the learned and indefatigable president 
could find so little worthy of notice of the labors of 
our own countrymen. We cannot, however, charge 
him with any neglect or oversight of any thing im- 
portant which has come to Jight within the period 
under review. The fruits of Mr. Stephens’ labors in 
Central America are appropriately noticed, and some 
less important works are briefly mentioned. 

{ Boston Weekly Messenger. 





THE NEW MOTIVE FOWER. 

From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
The invention of Dr. Drake, which has been for 
a few weeks past exhibited in this city, appears to be 
one of the greatest value. The many difficulties that 
attend the use of steain as an agent, the immense 
space which the machinery, the boilers, and the fur- 
naces require, the great expense of fuel and the dan- 
ger of explosion, have long rendered a substitute 
possessing not these difficulties a desideratum to engi- 
neers and those interested in machinery. That sub- 
stitute has at length been found. After years of ap- 
plication, and after surmcunting the greatest difficul- 
ties, Dr. Drake has at length carried out his design, 
and has the pleasure of seeing his labors crowned 
with success. He has constructed an engine of 
three horse power, and finds his most sanguine hopes 
fully realized in its operation. It will be well to state 
in what respects this invention is superior to the 
steam engine. Firstly, the consumption of fuel is 
less. ‘To prove this, it is but necessary to state that 
when the common resinous gas is used, the engine 
consumes a quantity equal to one pound and a half of 
resin per hour. A three horse power engine consum- 
ing one pound and a half of a very cheap fuel per 
hour! Secondly, the danger of explosion is entirely 
removed, no boiler or furnace being required.. Third- 
ly, it does not occupy half the space that a steam en- 
gine of the same power would require. These are but 
a few of its advantages, and they are those which 
upon first sight must be obvious to every beholder; 
but to one who inspects the engine closely, and with 
a view to its practical use, many others equally 1m- 
portant appear. 

The great difficulty with regard to war steamers 
has been the exposed situation of the pipes. The 
failure of the plan of lateral chimnies on board the 
Missouri has proved the impossibility of placing them 
out of danger in ships propelled by a steam engine. 
But the engine of Dr. Drake, when its natural and 
appropriate fuel 1s used, (being spirits of turpentine, 
or lard combined with a small portion of whiskey,) 
requires no furnace, and consequently no pipe. 
ship, then, supplied with this inveation, with the pad- 
dies placed in the stern or under water, as in the re- 
cent inventions of Ericsson and others, wou!d present 
precisely the same appearance as a common vessel; 
not the slightest inconvenience would be felt from 
the machinery, which might be placed entirely below 
decks, so as to be out of all danger from shot. Re- 
turning now to the matter of economy, @iis is a fact 
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and several maps and charts of some importance gre 


that to some will doubtless appear strange and incre- 
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gible. Tosetthe machine in motion requires the 
space of one minute. If it were necessary for a ship 
to stop, even for the space of half an hour, the ma- 
chinery being stopped, there would be no consumption 
of fue), and in one minute's time after the order to 
proceed is given she is again in motion. Therefore 
all the expense:of getting up and when the vessel 
stops keeping up steam, 1s avoided. I have not at- 
tempted to give a description of the mode of opera- 
tion. I have been compelled also to take a most cur- 
sory view of its advantages, but I hope that ere long 
these wili be fully stated by one more competent to 
the task. W. Hz. A. 








GOSPEL. Lownpon Society ror its PROPAGATION 
IN FOREIGN PARTS. The following appeal has been 
circulated on behalf of the church and its missions 
in the colonies and dependencies of the British em- 
pire: ‘‘The society for the propagation of the gaspel 
in foreign parts most earnestly desires to call public 
attention to the duty of making increased provision 


for the supply of the spiritual wants that exist in the | 
colonies and foreign dependencies of the British em- | 


pire. That empire extends to every quarter of the 
globe. The tide of emigration continues to flow tu 
British America and Australia; tens of thousands of 
poor laborers are to be found in the forests of Cana- 
da, without churehes, or clergymen, or schools; 
while the Australian settlement, originally designed 
for a small number of convicts, have grawn up ra- 
pidly into populous colonies, nearly destitute of the 
means of religion and moral improyement. In the 
East Indies, Great Britain has established her domi- 


nion over a hundred million af Hindoos or Maho- | 


medans. The West Indian colonies are making 


great efforts for the education of their colored popu- | 


Jation, while on the western coast of Africa, and on 
the Cape of Good Hope, are settlements which pro- 
mise to open a way inty the immense region inhabit- 
ed by the negroand theCaffre. Atthe pr:sent time, 
moreover, the peace concluded with China affords 
the opportunity of extending the commercial inter- 
course uf the English nation, and also of planting a 
branch of Christ’s church in that large and densely 
peopled empire. The society has, for many years, | 
made the greatest exertion to carry on the work | 
committed to its charge; and it has from time to | 
time been induced, by urgent demands fromevery | 
quarter, to make large additiuns to its establishment | 
and expenditure, until its outlay,in the year 1842, 


has amounted to more than £80,00, while the num- | 


ber of clergymen in connection with it has been in- 
creased to upwards of three hundred. The faith of 
the sociely is pledged to these missionaries, who, 
wiih their wives and children, are mainly dependent 
upon it for their means of subsistence in the distant 
lands to which they have gone forth, in obedience to 
their Master’s call. But it will not be possible for 
the society to fulfil its obligations, much less to take 
advantage of the opening which presents itself in Chi- 
na, without a very large and a permanent increase 
of its funds. 

COAL. The Cincinnati Chronicle assigns appro- 
priate importance to the coal trade in the Valley of 
the Mississippi, which, although now only in its ear- 
liest infancy, is destined to become an object of vast 
concern. jn the year 1533, there were received at 


New Orleans from the interior 24,120 bushels of | 


coal, while during the present year the receipts 
there from the same quarter amounted to 255,568 
bushels—being a ten-fold increase in ten years. ‘The 
Chronicle remarks that the trade in western coal at 
New Orleans, however, is only an evidence of the 
increase. not of the quantity. The consumption of 
coal at Cincinnati is four times thatof New Or- 
leans, and the increase of the trade has been nearly 
as great. 


MANUFACTURE OF STEEL PENS. In the first 


place flat sectiops of steel are cut out, of the shape | 


required, by a stamping press; they are thea placed un- 
der another press, which pierces the holes and cuts 
the slits; and they are then struck into theit convex 
shape by a third press. ‘They have then to be po- 
lished aud tempered, which is managed in a peculiar 
apparatus called emphatically ‘the devil,” consisting 
of a fly wheel and a box,in which the pens are 
placed, and to which amotion is given resembling 
that exhibited in shaking materials together ina 
bag. ‘his motion is continued for eight hours, when 
the pens are found to be completely deprived, by 
their friction against each other, of any asperities 
which might have existed on their edges, and which, 
though not visible to the naked eye, would have ub- 
structed the free passage of the pens. Alter this 

rocess, they are tempered in a box, shaken, and 

rought to a blue color, being carefully watched and 
the heat lessened whenever a shade of yellow is ob- 
served on their surface. ‘The split is then complet- 
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;ed by touching the sides with a pairof pincers. Some | 

idea may be given of the greater rapidity with which | 
steel pens are made than the quill, when we state, 
that of the latter an expert pen-cutter can only make 
six hundred a day, whilst with the recent steel-pen| The subjoined extract from a letter from the Hon. 
machines of wiany may be made in a single met Judge Mcean will be read with interest. It ex- 
with the greatest ease. The steel of which these presses convictions which lie deep in the hearts and 
pens are made is frequently alloyed with some other | ia. of thousands in the country in respect to the 
metal, in order to improve the elasticity and in some | fta) tendency of that spirit of faction which has be- 
to prevent rust, but the steel alone employed in this | , 01.4 <6 viruient. proscriptive and selfish in the po- 
country for making pens amounts to, one. hundred | litical affairs of the day. The passions of mercenary 
and twenty-five tons annually, which is equivalent to cupidity, vanity and petty ambition, with their con- 
about three hundred millions of pens: A number comitants envy, jealousy, distrust, and dissentions 
employing such an immense amount of ‘abor and | a none citizens and neighbors which are fostered by 
ingenuity as to bescarcely credible, did not the par- holding out the offices and emoluments of govern- 
liamentary returns attest the fact. 


: ment as the prizes of partizan services, are becoming 
es 4 ’ : 
[Aiderton’s Treatise on Pens, Ink, and Paper. | ove and more hurtful to the peace of society, more 


LUCIFER MATCHES. One of the witnesses (and more dangerous to constitutional liberty. This 


before the Children’s Employment Commission, stat- | extract is from a letter of Judge MelLean’s dated 10th 


. beat e. . it iss in the Ct sville Ad- 
ed, that he isa maker of the boxes for containing | a i i he a Bes Mie hi pl e Ad 
lucifer matches, and for the American pire wood, of The officd: of President - my opinion bie beat 
| which he makes them, he is in wig of ee lowered, and also the character of the country, at 

the large sum of £1,100 ayear. According to his| ome and abroad, by the means used to secure that 
belief, from twelve tu fifteen thousand gross of such office. High as the presidency of this great nation 
boxes as they manufacture were made every week in | ; - Agere s. y . 8 


London. during the year 1841. Each box contains | is, it may be reached at too great a price. It sinks 


aC , ‘below the ambition of an honor: i f it i 
fifty matches. Upon these data the sub-commission- | emp yrs ec 9 


er calculates that the weekly consumption of lucifer | attainable only by a sacrifice of the loftiest patriow 
peteg a ‘a : itism. Not to name others, we have in the elevati 
matches amounts to 97,200,000 or 5,055,000,000 | ) 1 the elevation 


; , .of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, examples of a 
| yearly. { English paper. 
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| high and honorable ambition which is worthy of 


Ly |imitation. These eminent men, when named for 
| FOREIGN MISSIONS. The American Board | the office of President, reposing on what they had 


of Foreign Missions held their 34th annual meeting | done and what their known capacities enabled them 
'at Rochester; N. Y.,on Wednesday last. A large _to do, in the highest public fruits, neither took nor 
_nnmber of clergymen, and other friends of the cause | seemed to take any agency in their own advancement. 
| were present. The Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, | For many years Ihave been deeply impressed with 
| the president of the society was inthe chair. A cor-/ the injustice, the corrupting and ruinous effects of 
/respondent of the Newark Daily Advertiser gives | political partizanship. Its introduction into the fe- 
| the following abstract of the principal contents of the | deral government, has well nigh ruined our beloved 
annual report. country. Before this bane had perverted our moral 

Five missionaries and six members of the board | sense, our Jove of country, and, so far as politics are 





|have ied since the Jast anniversary. Seventeen 


| missionaries have been released, from ill health and 
other causes, and 2] have been uppointed. Light | 


are expected to go out to their stations the present 


; year. 


The expenditures of the year were, including the 





concerned, almost every noble feeling of the heart, 
we were happy, as a people, in the .enjoyment of 
great and uninterrupted prosperity. And whatever 
may be said to the contrary, this terrible evil lies at 


| the foundation of all our embarrassments. It has 
| been mainly instrumental in the commercial revul- 


debt of $559, $258,247. The receipts $244,224— | sions we have witnessed, and it has prostrated our 
‘leaving a balance of $13,022 against the treasury.— | political morality. Our pecuniary losses within a 
| This is lamentable. ‘The Board have reduced their | few years past, are almost beyond the power of com- 
| scale of appropriations to the lowest standard, and | putation; but these are scarcely worthy of conside- 
_yet the receipts prove inadequate to its barest wants. | ration, in comparison with the loss, it may be the ir- 
| ‘The contributions from every quarter have been di- | reparable Joes, of moral force in our institutions.— 
| wminished. | That man must be blind to the admonitions of history, 
| ‘The Board has received $16,000 from the Ameri-} who supposes thata free government can be long 
can Bibleand Tract Societies, besides the above, | sustained, which addresses itself, with all its influence, 
| during the year. The total number of missions is| to the baser passions of our nature. Such a course 
| 26, with 86 stations and 348 missionaries, assistants, | leads to a widely diffused corruption and consequent 
 &e. sent from this country, being 8 less than the year | ruin. 

previous. Including natives, the whole corps sup-| In my judgment, nothing can rescue our govern- 
‘ported by the Board is 487. There are 62 churches,; ment from this the common fate of republics, 
| and 20,797 members: also 7 seminaries for educating | but a change in its political action. This action must 
| teachers, with 524 pupils: 22 boarding schools, with | be elevated. It must reach and rouse the moral tone 
| 699 pupils, and 610 free schools, with 30.000 pupils. | of the nation. Instead of administering to the pros- 
Dr. Skinner preached the annual sermon on Wed-| tituted appetites of demagogues, it must rest on a 
/nesday evening, to an overflowing congregation. virtuous and an enlightened public opinion. It must 
Yours, &c. | gather strength by ity public acts—moral strength. 
| The following is a table of the expenditures of the | Its aim should be the general good. ‘The chief of the 
| Board: government in making appointments to office should 
| Mission to South Africa , , $1,690 64] carry out the principles of the virtuous Monroe, who, 
| West Africa. : é ‘ ° 6,529 32) 0n a certain person being recommended to him for 














Greece ‘ ‘ ; ‘ , » 3,695 32) an office, as a personal friend, with good qualications, 
| Turkey , ‘ ° . . . 29,337 59) remarked, with earnestness: *‘No man can feel 
| Syria ; : ‘ : , 17,102 87 | more grateful than 1 do for personal acts of kindness, 
| Nestoriansof Persia. ‘ ‘ , 16,722 92) but in making this appointment | have a high public 
ae of the Mountains . P - 7,121 69 | duty to perform, and { must look to jhe public inte- 
| Bombay cme ee ew ie oe STZ Rie 
|Ahmednugger . , ° ° ; 8,271 61 | A departure from these principles drove me, reluc- 
| Madras ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; ‘ 7,362 U1} tantly, from political life; and in ali sincerity l assure ° 

Madura. , ; ‘ , ‘ 22,894 25 | you that there is no politicwl olfice, not even the pre- 

Ceylon R ° , ‘ ° » 25,497 00 | sidency, which could tempt me again into polities, on 

Siam ° ; . . ° , 8,489 32) principles opposed to those which [approve and on 

China ‘ ; ; ° ° , 9 206 69 | which | endeavor to act. 

Singapore : ‘ : , : . 233 34 Piedges when given by a candidate for public favor 

Borneo . ° ° ‘ . ‘ 7 719 63) would be received with suspicion, as they are gene- 

Sandwich Islands. ° ‘ , - 40,143 63 rally made to answer a particular purpose, and are 

Cherokees . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 4,620 66 seldom redeemed. No one, perhaps, should be 

Choctaws ; ‘ . , , - 1,927 69} named for the presidency whose opinions, on the 

Pawnees : , ‘ : ‘ ; 7U3 78 | leading topics of the day, are unknown to the public. 

Oregon ‘ , , , . . 3,043 33 | Until within a few years past, pledges were not re- 

Sioux ° ° , ; , ° 1,753 32} quired from the candidates for the chief magistracy. 

Ojibwas d . Rote GER ° , 2,U8U 13 | And | may ask what good has resulted from this in- 

{udians in New York : ° , , 2,843 92) novation? Has it made our chief magistrates more 

Abenequais , ‘ ; , ‘ . 347 UU| faithful to the constitution and to their general du- 

indian Missions generally ‘ , ‘ 317 80 | ties? Let a comparison of our late history with the 

Agencies , ° , ° ° . 17,375 53 | past, answer this question. Who thought of asking 

s in New York . : ; 2,187 35| a pledge from the venerated fathers of the republic 

Miscellaneous, including publications, sala- above named? A sound head and an honest heart, | 

ries, &e. ; , . , 21,461 92! think, are the best pledges. These will rarely fail, 
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whilst experience shows that pledges are made to be 
broken. 

No one who is named for tne chief magistracy, 
from a respectable source, should fee) himself at. li- 
berty to say that he would decline a nomination for 
that office. But I beg you to believe, my dear sir, 
that this remark is not prompted by a vanity which 
leads me to suppose, that my name could be favora- 
bly considered by the competent whig convention.— 
The friends of Mr. Clay, in consideration of his emi- 
nent qualifications and long public services, are Jook- 
ing with no ordinary solicitude to his nomination.— 
And [ assure you, that I have no wish, by the ob- 
trusion of my name, to separate my friends, if I 
have any, from their present associations. Ido not 
desire and would not receive the presidency, if with- 
in my reach, as the instrument of a party. Indee 
I should count it no honor, to have my name associ- 
ated with the downward course of our government, 
and such a course is accelerated and only accelerat- 
ed, by ultra partyism. To bring back ‘Re govern- 
ment to its old foundations, to restore its Jost charac- 
ter, its former purity, energy, and elevation, would) 
be an achievement second only to that of Washing- | 
ton’s. An achievement which would make any in- 
dividual the favored son of his country. Of this who 
would not be proud? and short of this object, no ho- 
nest man can desire the presidency. With the great- 
est respect | am your grateful and ob’t serv’t, 

JOHN McLUAN. 


NATIONAL WHIG CONVENTION. 

At a meeting of the Whig Convention of the city 
of Baltimore, held on the 2lst September, the fol- 
Jowing preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Wuereas a joint meeting of the whig members of 
Congress was held at Washington on Saturday, [8th 
of February last, for the purpose of considering the 
propriety of holding a National Convention to nomis 
nate candidates to be supported by the whig party at 
the next election of Presidentand Vice President, at 








THE STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 





HELD AT ROCHESTER 
| Oy tHe 19ru, 20TH, anp 21sr pays or Sept., 1843. 
Reported for the New York Tribune. 


| The fair of the New York State Agricultural So- 
‘ciety held at Rochester. was one of the most inte- 
_ resting exhibitions of the kind ever witnessed in this 
‘country. Not less than 30,000 persons were in at- 
tendance, and they were almost all farmers of the 
western portion of the Empire State. The proceed- 
ings, throughout, were of the most interesting and 
| enthusiastic character. 

| We reached Rochester at the conclusion of the 


} 





| in my power to promote public objects when I ean 
| do it beneficially. 

On the present occasion for me to submit practical 
observations on farming to the immense body of far- 
mers by which I am surrounded, would be an inex- 
cusable departure from this rule—as useless, too, as 
to ‘carry coals to Newcastle.” I am wholly incom- 
p-tent to give you instruction upon this subject. — 
But it will not be inconsistent nor improper for me 
to express the high gratification which I have derived 
from the exhibitions of this day. I was indeed ex- 
pecting much, knowmg the character of this state 
its character for temperance, for morality. for intel- 
ligence, and industry; and I had expected an exhibi- 





| second day of the fair. 


We are not able to present | 
| to-day, for lack of room, any catalogue of the exhi- | 
bition, though we shall publish hereafter a list of the. 


tion which would do honor to any portion of the 
country. 1 knew too that I was coming to. section 
of the country distinguished above every other in the 
state—above every other, I may say, in the Union.— 





|prizes awarded. As our heavy train entered the 


| depot at Rochester we saw that the great supper, at! 


which more than 1,200 persons had been seated, was | 
just over; and the speaking had just commenced. — | 
Six long tables were extended through the whole | 
length of that great building, which was densely | 
crowded in every part; the tables, the cars, and every 


thing upon which a standing place could be obtained | 


. . 
‘confusion prevailed throughout. 


ing, entirely beyond the control of the officers, 
which played, apparently, whenever they felt dispos- 
-ed—more frequently, than at any other time, during 
the speeches. 


ing. He had just arisen to address the vast multi-| 
tude present—some of them standing upon the tables, | 
others upon the floor and thousands mounted upon} 
the cars that yet kept their place. Mr. Webster 
had hardly reached his room when he was waited. 
upon by a committee and conducted to a seat just 
opposite ex-president Van Buren who was sitting at 
‘the right of Mr. Wadsworth. As Mr. Webster came | 





which meeting the following resolution was adopted, | forward he was ereeted with the loud and long con- 


to wit: 


| tinued applause of the immense mass. 


“Resolved, That the whig members of Congress,! Mr. Wadsworth, in his opening remarks, alluded 
. . | . + . 
concurring in the expediency of the proposed con-/to the peculations, the frauds and defaleation by 


vention, and yielding to the wishes expressed that 
they should designate the time and place, do respect- 


fully recommend that a Whig National Convention, | 


| which the past few years had been marked, and ex- 
pressed the hope that they had arisen mainly from 


} the collapse of a detestably abused system of credit. 


for the nomination of candidates for President and| He asked when this was to be arrested—and he said 


Vice President of the United States, be held at the | 


city of Baltimore on Wednesday, the Ist day of May, 
1844, and that the said convention be composed of | 
delegates from the respective States equal! to the, 
number of senators and representatives of each | 
State in the Congress of the United States.” 

And whereas the whigs of the city of Baltimore, 
being deeply impressed with the importance of giv- 
ing to the nomination of the National Convention the 
most conspicuous and authoritative ratification which | 
their brethren throughout the Union are able to con- | 
fer, and holding in lively remembrance the admira- 
ble service of the Young Men’s Convention assem- 
bled in this city on the 4th of May, 1840, and the 
deservedly great influence of that convention over 
the country, and believing that the canvass of 1844 | 
may be animated by the same patriotic enthusiasm. | 
and be conducted with the same eminent success, if! 
it be commenced and directed under the same intel- | 





ligent guidance, they unanimously recommend, 
through their delegates in this body, to their whig 
brothers of the several States,the formation of a 
Young Men’s Convention of Ratification, to be com- | 
posed of delegates from every district of the coun-| 
try, who shall mect in the city of Baltimore on| 
Thursday, the 2d day of May, 1844; therefore, 
Resolved, That it be recommended to the whigs of | 
the several States to appoint a Young Men’s Con- | 
vention of Ratification, to assemble in the city of| 
Baltimore on Thursday, the 2d day of May, 1844, | 
who shall have full power to ratify the nammation o: | 
the National Convention, and to make such arrange: | 
ments for the conduct of the canvass as they may | 
believe best adapted to ensure success to the cause. | 
Further resolved, ‘Vhat this convention, in the name | 
of the true and patriotic whigs of the city of Balti-| 
more, invite the largest appointment of delegates to| 
the Young Men’s Convention of Ratification, tender-| 
ing to them, as well as the members of the National | 
Convention, cordial welcome to house and home, and | 
hospitable entertainment during their stay. 
Resolved, That the editors of journals throughout | 
the United States friendly to the whig cause be re-| 
quested to publish these resolutions, and to invite the | 
concurrence atid aid of the whigs to give them effect. | 
GLO. R. RICHARDSON, President. 

JAMES FRAZIER, Vice Pres} 
JOSEPH WILLEY, ice Presidents. 
C. C. Ecerron, Jr.) Sentatnrl 
Rosert M. Provo, §° SEPUEE ET. 





he asked it with no little anxiety, when he observed 
that men deficient in all the requisites for the station 
took the lead in public affairs, and when even the | 
highest sanctations of religion were made the cloak 
for the concealment of crime. He turned, he said, 
with a proud faith to the farmers of the country—to 
the laboring millions who were seeking competence 
by industry—not wealth by speculation. When he 
recollected that 3,700,000 of our people are engaged | 
in pursuits of agriculture, while 117,000 only were 
in commercial and 800,000 in manufacturing pursuits, 
he was Jed to ask himself if this preponderance of 
numbers did not indicate the great influence of the 
laboring classes. He expressed the belief, that the 
politicians of the country, in giving attention to the 
tariff regulations, allowed too much relative weight 
to the interests of manufacturers, in forgetfulness ol 
the facts to which he had referred. He spoke far- 
ther of the great importance of the agricultural in-| 
terest and then alluded to the state election of last 
year. He said he rejoiced that the people had elect- 


ed to the first office in their gift a practical farmer. 


(Cheers, hisses, and cries of ‘tno politics.”) He did 
not intend, he went on to say, to allude to political 
matters, but he could not help thinking that the fact 


to which he alluded was one on which he might pro- 


perly congratulate the great body of farmers then 
assembled. He said that it was noticeable, more-| 
over, that every one who had been elected to the 
chief executive station in the Union had sought peace | 
and quict in retirement in the peaceful pursuits of 
agriculture; and he was happy to find that their illus-| 
trious guest (Mr. Van Buren) in this had followed | 
theirexample. (Cheers.) 

After he had coneluded his remarks, Mr. Van Bu- 
ren addressed the meeting: 

Gentlemen, said he, J should be doing injustice as! 
well to you, as to my own feelings, did I omit to ex- | 
press my sincere gratitude for the respect it has) 
pleased you to evince towards me this evening:—first, | 
to the members of this society for doing me the honor, 
to ask my presence on this oceasion, and next to you! 
for the cordial, sincere, and friendly manner in which | 
you have been pleased to distinguish my appearance. 
it is for-this purpose, and this only, that 1 rise—to | 
make to you this acknowledgment—to return my 
sincere and unfeigned thanks for the honor you have 
conferred. It has been an object, one principal ob- 
ject of my life—a constant and abidjng object, to 


‘pursue the useful rather than the showy part: todo all 





i 


P resnen completely covered, and the greatest noise and | 
A band of music’ 
4 sho stationed in some distant portion of the build- | 


'/Cheers.) 


ee 


My expectations were therefore high: but it affords 
me pleasure to say that these expectations have been 
more than realized, that you have had an exhibition 
of which every American citizen may wel! be prond 
—an exhibition of which every citizen of the state 
may be proud, and especially of which every western 
Jarner may well be proud. (Cheers.) 

Of the particulars of this exhibition, gentlemen, 
itis not my province, noram I competent to speak. 
J will therefore, advert to but one branch of it—and 
that is the exhibition of the fruits of the handiworkc 
of the fair daughters of this section of the country. 
(Cheers.) Itis right that we should thus begin by 
offering our gratitude to those who possess our hearts. 


- | do then say, and | say it with a heart full of affec- 
James S. Wadsworth, Esq. presided over the meet-, 


tion, that no man can witness the exhibition of these 
fruits of their labor, their industry and skill without 
feelings of gratitude, of pride, and the highest sa- 
tisfaction. (Cheers ) I said, gentlemen, that Iam 
not competent to speak upon agricultural matters at 
present. I will therefore abstain from it. But it is 
not from indifference or from a want of interest in 
this great subject. | do not hesitate to declare that 
of my whole fife those two years have bee n the hap- 
piest which I have spent in agricultural pursuits. 
I say this sincerely and though IT have not 
much practice asa farmer | have this: two years 
azo l hada farm of 136 acres, which was let on 
shares. The first year] had to purchase my hay 
and oats; the second year I had nearly enough oats 
for my own use anda little hay over; the present 
year | have an abundance of all things for my own 
use and nearly eighty tons of hay to spare. (Cheers.) 
At some future time I hope to be able to give you 
more information than Ican do now. 

{ will say, therefore, in addition to this: that [have 
reclaimed 12 acres of bog, which two years azo was 
incapable of bearing grass. I thank you, again. for 
the honor you have done me; and I take leave of you, 
declaring solemnly and sincerely, that there is no 
honor or mark of respect on which | place a higher 
value than the applause of farmers. (Loud cheers.) 

Afier Mr. Van Buren had concluded, Mr. Leland 
made a few remarks, and offered, as a toast: 

‘‘Gov. Bouck: It is a credit to the farmers of the 
state that they have one of their number capable of 
filling its highest office.” 

The president then proposed— 

“A health to Prank Grancer. the favorite son of 
the farmers of western New York.” 

To this Mr. Grenger, amid a whirlwind of ap- 
plause, responded in a few eloquent remarks: 

Mr. President, said he: The distinguished honor 
you have conferred upon me would seem to demand 
that { should say something for Western New York, 
and yet it would appear scarcely necessary, for when 
I look around on this vast assemblage, f see you are 
all here—every man to speak for himself! (cheers.) 
Well may he who speaks for Western New York feel 
that he stands on a proud elevation. 1 can but fee- 
bly describe to you the emotions which crowded in- 
tomy mind when to-day I took my seat in the cars 


| by the side of the man who raised the first bushel of 


Tennessee wheat west of Cayuga Luke! (Loud 
cheers.) I name Abner Barlow. Yes——the man in 
full health and vigor—who sowed the first seed and 
raised the first crop of wheat in the west! and yet he 
was even then in the pride and strength of middle 
manhood. The world can present no such instance 
in its history. What is the history of Western New 
York, connected with which you have paid me so 
proud a compliment? It is but yesterday whenit 
was but one vast unbroken forest. When the revo- 
lution was over, Yankee industry, Yankee perseve- 
rance, would no Jonger consent to be vound down to the 


| iron coast of N. England or the hard hills of Vermont. 


They soughta milder country—one which would 
givea better return to the industry of man—where 
they could push farther the advancements of life, 
and secure earlier its elegancies—the enjoyments of 
civilization—open a broader field for their energies. 
What has Western New York done? Even in my 
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short day, and short itis, though I am getting a liltle 
in the gray of the evening—even in my short day, 
this city of Rochester was not evena village! When 
I moved into Western New York, this splendid town, 
which presents now all the arts of polished life, 
when the stage proprietor would not even deign to 
change horses here—he only watered and went on— 
js now a city which packs more flour than any other 
inthe world! I repeat it—than any other in the world. 
I have heard this contradicted, but facts and figures 
will make manifest its truth, and to them I appeal. 

It has been asked where are the pioneers of West- 
ern New York? The grave has closed over most of 
them, but there are many still living among us to 
give to their children encouragement and advice—to 
tell them to “‘be sure they are right—then go ahead.” 
I have taken by the hand many a man to-day who 
thought an eminent land proprietor mad when he 
told them that the time would come in their and his 
day, when the stage would go twicea week from Ca- 
nandaigua to Albany, and yet the little train in 
which | came over ta-day, had only eleven hundred! 


Such is Western New York!—Its progress and his- 
tory have solved the doubt which many entertained 
whether it was nota problem whether there was 
sufficient energy in a republican government to push 
forward and hold up and force forward towns and 
settlements. What Rochester has done, others also 
in our land have done—Cincinnati in Ohio is a 
town larger than that famed Odessa, which the 
whole power of Russia for fifty years has been build- 
ingup. ButI mustclose. When Larose I only intend- 
ed to speak ten words, butI thought I must say one 
thing in answer to the reference to Western N. York. 

I will say, if there be a manon earth who, when 
he sinks to the grave, can do so with thoughts of 
happiness, it must be the pioneer of Western New 
York; he who has lived to see through those fruitful 
fields, where once was the home of the savage, yon- 
der train pursue its arrowy flight. 

Mr. President, | offer you 

“The surviving pioneers of Western New York. 
They descended from their Pisgah to enjoy the 
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Gentlemen, it is your good fortune to inhabit a re- 
gion of the earth of mild climate, of rich soil, and 
under circumstance in every way conducive to pro- 
mote the highest human happiness. There is nothing 
gentlemen, that I know of, that more deserves the 
consideration of those who would study intimately 
the foundation and elements of a strong intellectual 
society than that disposition of things by Providence 
which enables men. owners of the soil, to cultivate 
it in temperate latitudes and zones of the earth. 

Gentlemen, I find that after so long. a journey, 
without rest and under the feeling of a heavy cold, | 
may not trust myself to enter into any considerable 
conversation, (so to name what I cannot call a 
speech,) with you this evening. I have come to see 
the productions of your fields and gardens: to be able 
to carry home something of instruction to my neigh- 
bors by whom I am surrounded. I shall have the 
pleasure of being with you to-morrow. (Cheers, and 
cries of ‘Good.’) And I shall then have great hap- 
piness in meeting and holding personal conversation 
with each and all of you. And I will conclude, for 
the present, by assuring you that I have come, not 
without some inconvenience, for the pleasure of this 
meeting; and I hope, and am assured that this ex hibi- 
tion of the Agricultural Association of New York 
will enable me to give a good account thereof to the 
good people of Massachusetts. (Loud and repeated 
cheers.) 

When Mr. Webster had concluded, he retired from 
the room amid the loud and enthusiastic cheering of 
the multitude. Hon. Jdam Ferguson a gentleman 
from Canada, then made some humorous and sensi- 
ble remarks upon the general subject of agriculture, 
of the union of interests between Great Britain and 
America, and of the reception which Mr. Coleman 
from this country had met with in England. He con- 
icluded by proposing the health of the President, Mr. 
Wadsworth, “I say,” said he, ‘*God bless the farm- 
ers of Western New York—and my friend Mr. Wads- 
worth at the head of them.” (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Wadsworth thanked Mr. F. for his compli- 
mentary allusions and the audience for the manner 
in which it had been received. He then read a sen- 





sweet valley below.” 

When Mr. Grancer had concluded, the president 
announced that Hon. DANIEL WEBSTER had 
consented to makea few remarks. This was follow- 
ed by long and tumultuous applause. After this had 
some what subsibed, Mr. WEBSTER rose and said: 

I have made a rapid journey, fellow citizens, of 
500 miles for the pleasure of meeting here the repre- 
sentation of the farmers of the great state of New 
York. 1am just discharged from the cars of the 
railroad—not having changed my raiment nor hada 
moment’s rest since | left the city of New York. | 
find you assembled here, gentlemen, and at the re- 
quest of a committee, who have done me the honor 
to wait upon me, | come to present myself before 
you, to ofler you the congratulutions of a poor but 
ardent farmer of Massachusetts, at this congrega- 
tion of the farmers of New York. (Cheers.) Ac- 
customed, gentlemen—acquainted with agricultural 
pursuits from my earliest days, and in the course of 
a life not now a very short one, having used all the 
opportunities which presented themselves consistent- 
ly with my other duties to instruct myself in the 
principles and practice of this great primitive art, I 


have called myself but one of the humblest of its | 


professors and practitioners. But what IJ lack in 
knowledge and experience I have endeavored to 
make up in zeal and diligence; and | go as far as he 
who goes farthest in my deep conviction ol the su- 
per-eminent importance of this great work of men, 
the foundation of all civilization in every partof the 
world, the cultivation of his mother earth by his 
own hand. 

Gentlemen, ifthis were the fitting time of day, ot if 
I were ina fit condition to address you, or you ina 
condition to indulge me patiently, 1 would even now 
venture to say something upon this interesting sub- 
ject—interesting to all classes of men—which has 
assembled you together here. (Cheers and cries of 
‘go on.’) 

Gentiemen, I have said that agriculture is the first 
Step in the civilization of man—andso itis. It was, 
I think, the remark of a French philosopher, that 
**Man began to be civilized when he could restrain 
his wanderings in the forest as a barbarian or his 
migrations as a shepherd and fix himself down to the 
necessity of tilling the earth??? And if we run out 
into all the acquisitions and attainments of human 
society, the useful arts and the fine arts, if we trace 
the polished productions of the Grecian pencil, if 
we trace the architecture of Rome and of the whole 
modern world and every other art of our own socie- 
ty, we shall find that they spring uniformly and ne- 
cessarily from the first great principle and element 
of human civilization, the cultivation of the earth 


and the production of fruits for the sustenance of 
man. 


timent sent by the venerable Abner Barlow of Ca- 
nandaigua. 
‘*AmerRICAN Epirors:—A stock which needs no 





however, acre for acre, we are much nearer to them 
in the quantity of the general products; and when an 
equal area of surface is cleared, and we have about 
quadrupled our population, ke trusted we should 
not be behind them in obtaining equivalent returns. 


He closed by urging the importance and general 
utility of such exhibitions as that which they had 
just witnessed. 

After he had closed his address, there were loud 
and repeated calls from the vast assembly for Mr. 
Webster; but the president announced that he had 
not yet arrived, but would be there in twenty min- 
utes. (Cheers.) There were then calls for Mr. 
Van Buren. The President said that he had alrea- 
dy left the ground. There were then loud calls 
for Seward, but the President requested the audi- 
ence to listen to the reading of the reports of the 
several Committees, which were then accordingly 
read. 

When these had been concluded the calls for Mr. 
Webster were repeated. The president announced 
that he had just received intelligence that Mr. Web- 
ster was too ill to rise from his bed, and they would 
therefore be under the necessity of failing to hear 
him. Loud and repeated calls were then made on 
Governor Seward who, amid the enthusiastic cheer- 
ing of the multitude, came forward and addressed 
them as follows: 

Fellow citizens—At the time of the last anniver- 
sary of the agricultural society of the state of New 
York I was residing among the farmers of the east: 
and I found them a most unreasonale community.— 
They had assigned the office of speaker on that oc- 
casion to the mosi distinguished orator, and tf might 
be allowed to say it before the voice of posterity has 
been heard, I would add, to one of the most illustri- 
ous statesmen of this country and this age. But he 
failed them, and that unreasonable people demanded 
of me-—that at some four days notice, [Should fill the 
place of Daniel Webster. (Cheers.) But, fellow 
citizens, | am sorry to be obliged to say that, unrea- 
sonable as I found the citizens of eastern New York, 
I have a bolder a more just complaint to make of 

western New York, since, at a moment’s notice | 
‘listen to the change in the sounding, enthusiastic call 
} for Webster to one that now rings in my ears like an 
}admonition that Lam called to be made a sacrifice! 





| improvement.” 

To this George Dawson, Esq. the able and excei- 
lent editor of the Democrat, responded in a most 
humorous and effective manner. His few off-hand 
remarks were filled with professional jokes, and 
were received with unbounded applause by the people 
—with whom he is highly, and :aost deservedly po- 
pular. Weshould have given a sketch of them but 
for the fact that the immense multitude, in their 
anxiety to hear him, leaped upon and broke down 
the table at which we were tak ing notes. 

The meeting then adjourned jor the day. 

Tiiurspay, Sept. 21. 

At3 o’clock in the afternoon an immense number 
|of persons assembled in the field where the ex: :ibi- 
‘tion had been held, a little distance below the main 
fall of the Genesee and immedt ately upon the banks 
of the river. A large space of ground had been en- 
closed and a staging erected at one end. 
'than 10 or 15,000 persons were present, and Mr. 
Wadsworth presided. Upon the stage were Mr. 
Van Buren, Gov. Bouck, Ex-Gov. Seward, Hon. 
Christopher Morgan, Senator Rhoades, and other 
jeminent gentlemen. ‘The Fri:sident made a few re- 
marks and introduced Dr. Bee;kman, of Kinderhook, 
who had been invited to deliv er the annual address. 
He presented a hasty review of the operations of the 
Society since 1832, when it \was first organized. In 
February of that year a few persons held a meeting 





Roy de Chaumont President. To advance the inter- 
ests of the Society, the Cult ator was established, in 
March, 1834. ‘The first F air was held in Albany, 
1834, and was only credital ile asa first essay. The 
next was at Syracuse, and \ vas decidedly better. In 
1842 another was held at Albany and was highly en- 
thusiastic and encouraging. Mr. Beekman spoke at 
length of the contrast bet ween the laborers of this 
country and those of Kuro »e—of the great advanta- 
ges which the State of New York possessed as an 





of internal improvement and of the general en- 
terprise of the American character. He compared 
the State of New York with Eingland. 

Both were of about the. same size. They have 
about ninety-eight millions of acres under cultiva- 
tion—we, say ten. They produce annually two 
hundred and sixty-two miiiions of grain—we, about 
fifty-one millions. ‘They have: ten millions of cattle, 





In the t-ultivation of the soil, 
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ivO less 


in Albany, formed the Society and elected Mr. Le | 


agricultural State, of the titility of her great works | 


and forty-four millions of shee p—we, two millions of 
cattle, and five and a half millions of sheep. The 
comparison of many other farn1 products holds about 
the same proportion. 


(Cheers and Jaughter.) 

Fellow citizens—if there be any thing which can 
delight the heart of the lover of man or the servant 
'of God, it is the scenes which now are parting and 
| passing before us. There is an excitement in the 
' voice of fame; there is animation and enthusiasm in 
'the conduct of armies? but taere is more usefulness 

in the production of a single fabric of human art, 
‘treasured iu these aleoves here, than in all the con- 
querors of the race have elflected for the benefit of 
mankind. (Cheers.) It is something, indeed, to 
follow the noble and generous and exalted hero or 
the statesman; but itis every thing for humanity, eve- 
rything for our country, everything for mankind to 
secure the perpetuation of domestic peace and of the 
harmony of our brethren throughout the world.— 
Show me then the nation that has lived with harmony 
among its members, and in peace with mankind, and 
I will show you a state wher2 citizens gathered by 
hundreds and thousands and by tens of thousands and 
by twenties of thousands, to exhibit the products of 
their art and of their agricutture, 

For me, then, | see to-day the proudest, the most 
‘blessed sight of my whole live: for | see here a guar- 
| antee that peace andharmony in my beloved country 
is to last through this generation, and it may be hoped 
that it will last through the generation with which 
those who are near and dear to me and to you, are 
concerned. Let future generations take care of 
themselves! I rejoice that this generation is never 
to feel the scythe of war, nor know the distractions 
of civil disaster! (Loud cheers.) Itake a good au- 
gury for this cause from what I have seen here to- 
day. I have seen this small, uninterested, neglected 
seed—a seed, which, as our respected orator to-day 
has told us, was planted in 1334, by anxious and so- 
'licitous hands, ripened and matured into a plant 
| worthy to be cherished by those men on whom the 
people of this state have conferred the highest hon- 
ors in their power to give. I rejoice to meet here 
the farmer of Schoharie: it shall not be my fault if 
‘there is not tendered to him the most cordial support 
in the advocacy of the great interest of agriculture 
to which he is so solemnly pledged. (Loud and re- 
peated cheers. ) 

I rejoice to meet here also the venerable ex-presi- 
dent of the U. States—the farmer of Lindenwold!— 
(Loud cheers and laughter.] [am sure that if he 
| puts forth his hands in the matter with ardent zeal, 
there willbe no longer a check to agricu/ture.— 
I rejoice to meet here more than all, the farmer, the 
philosopher, the orator, and the statesman of Marsh- 
field [cheers;] I syrapathise with the regret which 
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you experience in failing to hear his voice on this oc- 
casion instead of mine, to speak to you, of the peace- 
ful, the joyful pursuits of agriculture. And | think 
that I hear the voices, not only of the statesmen of 
New York and Massachusetts, bnt of the statesmen 
of the west—and that with the voices of these illus- 
trious men mingle the prayers and aspirations and 
best wishes of the srATESMAN AND FARMER OF Asu- 
Lanp [Icud cheers,] whose name awakens on the in- 
stant the responses of allourhearts. Protracted and 
Joud applause.]} 

And now, then, who shall divide us? Let us differ 
as we may about questions of finance and political 
economy; let us dispute about tariffs and banks; I tell 
you fellow citizens, that if our statesmen will agree 
in the support of agriculture, it is an unimportant 
_ matter which of us is right in regard tothe tariff and 

the currency—and Ill tell you why. 

The political power of this country resides with 
the agricultural portion of its inhabitants; and it is 
a truth as old as government, that every mass of men 
consult upon and understand their own interests.— 
Then it follows that if the mass of the people be in- 
dustrious and appreciate their true interests in this 


respect, they will surely take care of all the rest. — | 


Not that I deem any of these questions unimportant; 
for those who know me know how tenacious I am 
in my adherence to opinions which are the result of 
my experience and observation. But I regard a man 
who consults the good of the country in preference 
to his devotion of party, as worthy of more res- 
pect than he who is faithful to party and only solici- 
tous of self. 

Fellow citizens, it isnot without cause that I draw 
this augury. It issaid of the great agitator of Ire- 
land that he can see before him in one of those vast 
assemblages of the people of his native and much in- 
jured and oppressed land, his own great constituency. 


So do I see herea sight I never expected would glad- | 


den my eyes—here before me the great constituency 
of the people—and I bow with respect and reverence 
before it—my own constituency—the constituency of 
the state of New York. 

And what has that constituency come short of ac- 
complishing that it has ever tried? Your canals and 
railroads—your agricultural societies—all your great 
schemes to which New York lays claimand of which 
she is justly proud—what is there of them all that 
western New York did not give to the state of New 
York? And if she can call into existence associations 
and zeal like this if she can build canals and rail- 
roads and colleges and establish common schools and 
shape the whole policy of the state and of the nation, 
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what care I, who opposes her—when we hear the /partly to visit some family connections and other 


voice of western New York sending the words of tri- 
uinph and acclamation to the worthy men of this so- 
ciety—and bidding them ‘‘go on! the blessing of God 
and the thanks of the country will crown your efforts 
for the protection of the peace of society and 
the diffusion of happiness among her people.” 

Gov. Seward sat down amid the tumultuous ap- 
plause of the assembled throng. 


Gov. Bouck was then loudly called for, but the 
president announced that ‘“‘ex-president Van Buren 
and Governor Bouck quii the field some time ago.” — 
[Cheers, laughter and cries of ‘good.’] | Several other 
reports were then made, after which the meeting ad- 
journed. . 

MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 

It was announced and expected that Mr. Webster 
would address the immense multitude assembled in 
the exhibition field at Rochester on Thursday after- 
noon: but he Was prevented by illness, which con- 
fined him to his bed, The officers of the society, 
therefore, gave a supper, attended by invited guests, 


on Thursday evening, at Smith’s Dining Saloon, op- | 


posite the Kagle Tavern, at Rochester. 
came in at about 8 o’clock. James 8S. Wadsworth, 
Esq., president of the Society, presided, assisted by 
several vice presidents. ‘] here were present, besides 


Mr. Webster, Ex-Gov. Seward, Hon. Christopher | 


Morgan, Jr., Col. Allston of South Carolina, and 
many other distinguished persons. Ex-President Van 


Buren and Gov. Bouck had leit the city in the after- | 


noon. 


port, which }s laid before our readers in advance of 
every other paper in the United States. We are 
greatly indebted fo the kiadness of the officers of the 


several central railroads through the state, to the gen- | 


tlemauly captain of the splendid steamboat Empire, 
to the proprietor of the Eagle Hotel in Albany, and 
above all tu the committee of arrangements at the 


supper at Rochester, with Dr. Kelsey at iis head, for | 


their assistance in this enterprise. We acknowledge 
their courtesy with pleasure, as we shall always re- 
member it with gratitude. To Mr. Coleman, of the 
Astor House, whv attended the fair, we are also uu- 
der great obligations. 


The guests | 


Mr. Webster’s speech was one of great impor- | 
tance, both for its intrinsic wortheand its political | 
bearings: we present below a full and accurate re- | 





ate at a an 





Poet enema 





The President, James S. Wadsworth, Esq., after 
the cloth was removed at a few munutes before 9, 
arose and said that many who knew him and who 
would not be very likely to suppose him pussessed of 
any very profound knowledge of constitutional law, 
might be surprised to learn that he was at one time 
a pupil of their distinguished guest. But such, he 
said, was the fact. He pursued his studies in the 
office and under the direction of Daniel Webster; and 
all would agree, that if he had profited but little by 
his studies, it was by no means for want of an able 
teacher. It was during the period, he said, when, to 
nse a farmer’s expression, ke was “sowing his, wild 
oats’’—a time not very favorable for severe study or 
for very extensive acquirements in any brahch of 
learning: and to this fact might be attributed, perhaps, 
something of his failure to profit by his teachings.— 
In rising to introduce their honored guest to the gen- 
tlemen present, Mr. Wadsworth said he should pass 
over all the great acts of his eminently useful life, all 
that he had done in the service of his country, and all 


inferest. [ desire no better cxemplification of the 
truth of the general sentiment which I have advance. 
ed, than that suggested by the comparison—if we 
may not more properly cal] it a contrast—exhibited 
by those who cultivate the fields of western New 
York and those who cultivate equally rich soils, 
which lie beneath a tropical sun. I would compare 
the agriculture of western N. York with the planta- 
tion interest of the West Indies. Now, does any thing 
which a broader contrast between diffrent pursuits— 
hoth dedicated to the cultivation of the land, both 
rearing products for human consumption—than we 
find between your circles, and those found in the 
plantation tracts of Cuba or Jamaica, not only as af- 
fecting individual happiness, but as touching the 
riches, the strength, the order, the power, tle intel- 
ligence of human society? 


The difference appears to be this: Tropical culti- 
vation, the raising of sugar, rice, coffee, for example, 
is rathera matter of commerce than of agriculture. 
It consists mainly in the production of one article, 





the great deeds and eloquent words with which had 





made his name distinguished and honored throughout 


the world. The history of his life was the history of | 
his country; and to history he would Jeave the ap- 

propriate task of describing and commemorating 

‘them. For the present. he wished only to propose 

“Toe Heatra or rae FARMER or Marsurievp.” 

| This sentiment was received with tumultuous ap- 

plause, followed by three hearty cheers. After the 

noise had subsided, Mr. Webster rose and replied in 

substance as follows:— 


The production of that article depends on the ex- 
pense incurred for soil and labor, of that sort appro- 
priate to its cultivation: and this is all capital. When- 
ever one would enter upon Tropical culture he in- 
vests his capital in the soil, and, as we all well 
know, a portion of it also in labor. It becomes, 
therefore, rather of the nature of a commercial un- 
dertaking, than the plain and homely, but healthy 
and beneficent field cultivation. The cousequence is 
such as a philosophic inquiry would lead us to ex- 
pect. One is uncertain, precarious. changeable, par- 





Mr. President and Gentlemen: 1am greatly obliged 
| for the kind manner in which the president of this 
society has referred to the circumstances of our 
early acquaintance and intercourse. 1 am proud, 
gentlemen, of such a pupil; and if he learned any- 
| thing under my instruction relative to the profession 


to which I belong, I am sure he is fully competent, 

now, to pay back the principal with accumulated in- 
_tevest from knowledge connected with the present 

; pursuit to which he and you, gentlemen, are so 
greatly attached. 

Gentlemen—Owing, perhaps, insome measure, to 
| this early and friendly consideration of the president 
'of your society, and to the general kindness of all 

the persons connected with it, [ had the honer tobe 
‘invited to appear on this occasion, and to make the 
}annual address usual upon the celebration of your 
janniversary. It happened not to be in my power to 
\accept the tender of this great honor. But in de- 
clining, it I suggested to my friend that, as I some- 
times had oecasion to visit Western New York, 


| 


friends, and as I always erabraced such an opportu- 


| 


‘nity with the greatest pleasure, [ might be in this re- 
gion, in the course of the autumn, and that if so, I 
| would endeavor to arrange my time so as to be pre- 
sent at the anniversary of the Agricultural Society. 
I come, gentlemen, in the fuJfiiment of that intima- 
tion. I come with great pleasure, notwithstanding 
the heat of the weather and the length of the jour- 


ney, to be present at this great meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural interests of this great 


, Stale [cheers]—and I would most gladly, gentlemen, 
|so far as may be in my power, do something, or say 
something, by way of compensation for the kindness 
which you have manifested towards me, and as ex- 
| pressing the grateful feelings with which I acknow- 


ledge the honor you have done me in extending to | 


me this invitation. 

Gentlemen, the occasion is an agricultural occa- 
sion. ‘The topics which have assembled us together 
|here are agricultural topics. They carry us to the 
consideration of that great interestof society, the 
-eultivation of the earth, from which we ourselves 
were taken. And, gentlemen,I have been struck in 
examining the exhibition which has been made to- 
day of animals, and of the products and improve- 
ments of the mechanical arts, and especially the im- 
provements in the great science and practice of agri- 
culture, with the vast advantages which agricut- 
TURE, in the appropriate sense of the word, holds 
out to the great mass of the society in which we live. 
Tue cultivation of the earth as not all of agriculture 
in its proper or common sense. That depends very 
much on climate and condition. 
culture as that great pursuit of society in which the 
‘great mass of men are engaged, in temperate cli- 
tates, and in a soil adapted to produce the variety 
of things which are usetul for food and the raiment 
(of man. 

But there is another cultivation of the fields, ap- 
'propriate to tropical climates, which has received 
the usual denomination of the plantation—the plant- 
ing Interest of society. INow, gentlemen, what has 
most forcibly struck my attention, suggested by what 
| have seen and heard and witnessed to-day, is the 


} 


] 


| 
| 


| 





ciety, of the truly agiicultural over the plantation 


We speak of agri | 


vastly superior advantages. to individauls and to so- 


taking of the vicissitudes of trade and commercial 
enterprise. The other is a home interest, always sub- 
\stantially the same—liable, it is true, to those vicissi- 
| tudes which attach themselves to all human concerns, 
| but securing to him who enters upon the cultivation 
of his own lands, by the labor of his own hands, a 
; competency and promising to guard him against the 
accidents of life as far as is possible for the most 
‘fortunate human beings. The contrast is evident 
|when we examine carefully the condition of him 
'who trusts to Tropical cultivation—suppose of cof- 
‘fee. He raises one thing for sale and once only, and 
buys of others every thing else. He has one com- 
|modity to carry to the market of sale, and twenty to 
‘seek inthe marketof purchase. What is the con- 
sequence of thisstate of things to his finances, to his 
means of living, of security and comfort? We see 
at once that, as he produces but one article, and that 
article a commodity subject to the fluctuating prices 
of the commercial worid, a depression in its price 
affects him through the whole extent of his annual in- 
come. If, for example, the price of that article falls 
10 per cent. he loses 10 per cent. of his expectations. 
the loss goes through the whole product. If it rises 
he is enriched. If it falls he is impoverished. And, 
therefore, estates which are rich to-day may be poor 
, to-morrow; and no man. not possessed of a vast ca- 
pital, can rely upon his property for the support and 
comfort of his family, ely education of his chil- 
‘dren from year to year. 
Now, contrast, with this, the state of the farmer 
of Western New York, or of New England, or of 
England, or any other strictly agricultural society. 
The farmer of the western partof New York raises 
a great variety of articles—as we have seen by the 
exhibitions of to-day. ‘There is collected every 
species of useful productions—fit for human nutri- 
ment, animal and vegetable. There are the fleeces 
of his flock—capable of being turned to a great ex- 
tent into the production of raiment for himself and 


‘family. In this variety, therefore, there is a great ad- 
'vantage. He has the means of securing to himself 


an independence—and it is true of an individual, as 
of a nation, that, without independence, no man is a 
‘man nor can he ever be a man. (Cheers.) Its 
this which gives him personal respectability: for you 
will perceive that if he has provisions and fleeces, 
his table is supplied, his family, to a great extent, is 
clothed—and if prices fall, how far is he affected? 
Only on the excess of his productions, which, not 
/needing them for consumption, he sends to market. 
| Suppose this excess be 10 per cent. of his whole 
| product,—why, if prices fall, then, it affects only 10 
| per cent.of his income. If it falls upon the tropl- 
cal plantation itruns through his whole product, 
and affects his whole income. But the farmer who 
is governed by the other principle | have mentioned, 
eats, drinks, an4 is clothed without care as to prices. 
He is his own consumer. He buys of himself. . His 
best customer is himself, hiis wife, and his healthy 
children. These are all supplied with no reference 
to or concern for other markets. ‘Ihus, therefore, 
except as tothe excess of his productions above 
their wants, why should he care a fig for the rise and 
fallof prices? This general truth may be, and 
doubtless is, modified by many considerations. It 
may be that a country like yours, engaged in grain 
growing, ia a country in which you look to the sale 
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of that great commodity for other means. But there 
can, nevertheless, be found no other in which the 
elements of life make all comfortable and happy, 
and secure in anequal degree, against famine and 
want, let the agitations, and excitements, and 
changes of the commercial world be what they may. 
Gentlemen, in my judgment it is this independence 
of occasional change, this self-support by our own 
means, secured by the cultivation of our own soilby 
our own hands, which gives the farmer of the Unit- 
ed States that independent character which consti- 
tutes his respect and value as a man and a citizen. 
Gentlemen, this reflection might be pursued at 
great length. It might be made to appear to what 
extent it affects the character of society. Why, 
what is the society ina plantation establishment in 
the West Indies? There is no society? There isa 
capitalist and there is labor of a particular descrip- 
tion: but. a society, a socicty of intelligent, free 
spirits—there is none, none, Nonu, and there never 
can be! It is, therefore, in the temperate climates— 
in the rich and favored spots of God,—it is, there- 
fore, gentlemen, beneath such a sun @s shines on 
you and on such an earth as that which you tread, 
that the truest development of a strong society is to 
be made that can ever be witnessed on the earth. 
(Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, every body knows that 
at the foundation of all that is important in human 
life Jies this great business—the cultivation of the 
earth. If it were for his sins that Man was con- 
demned to tiil the land it was the most merciful 
judgment that Almighty benignity could have in- 
flicted upon him! (Loud and repeated cheers.) 


Now, gentlemen, in regard to the great interests of 
agriculture, there are things which individuals may 
do for themselves. And there are things, too, whieh 
the collected sense—the collected agency of indivi- 
duals, that is, which government must do for them. 
What they can do themselves, they must be left do for 
themselves. But, as I have said, there are great ob- 
jects, great interests, great arrangements, which are 
necessary for the enrichmentof the fields of agri 
culture, for every one who tills them, which belong 
to government, and which government is not in 
fulfiiment of its duties when it disregards or neglects. 
Individuals may judge, on such instruction as they 
can obtain, of the character of soi}, and of climate.— 
They may judge of the implements and modes of hus- 
bandry. ‘Lhis is the scope, indeed, of judgment, of 
experience, of association, of a comparison of ideas 
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necessity, calls for things, the products of other cli | ment, to a considerable extent, to take care that there 
mates, the fruits of the labor of other persons in other | should be a demand for Agricultural products. (Cheers.) 
parts of the world; and therefore there is always a/I am not about, gentlemen, to enter upon the ques- 
necessity for commercial exchange, for disposing of | tion—the debateable subject—of a protective tariff, 
the surplus productions of one climate for those of|to any considerable extent. But J, nevertheless, do 
another and thus to become possessed of what are |say—at least | do think—and why should I nor say it? 
commonly regarded as the luxuries of life, but which | (Cheers, and cries of ‘‘say it,” “out with it,” ‘go on.”’) 
are its comforts, and which are the products of the|I do say, gentlemen, that the Acricutture of this 
labor of different quarters. Therefore one great ob- | country is the great matter which demands Prorection. 
ject and duty of government is to see that the pro- | It is a mismoner to talk about the protection of ma- 
ducts of the farmer may be easily and speedily trans- | nufactures; that is not the thing we want or need: it 
ported to the place of consumption or sale. I need|is the Protection oF THE AGRICULTURE OF THE 
notsay, gentlemen, that you in Western N. York, area |Counrry! (Repeated cheers.) It is a furnishing to 
striking, and I doubt nota grateful example of the ' the surplus productions of that agriculture a market, 
excellent system of laws and policy which has pre- |a near market, a home market, a large market!— 
vailed in your state, and given you an easy transmis- | (Cheers, and cries of ‘*That’s it,” “that’s what we 
sion for the products of your rich soil and industrious | want.) Why, gentlemen, many of my friends and 
labor to a place of sale or consumption, (cheers.)— | neighbors in my own state have invested their capi- 
Who is there here now that does not feel the benefi- | tal in manufactures. Of course they desire employ- 
cence, the wisdom, the patriotism of Clinton and the | ment in this branch of industry. But suppose they 
other projectors of your vast internal improvements | do not get it: cannot they turn their capital into other 
(loud cheers.) Party violence or party injustice | channels, into a thousand other pursuits to-morrow? 
may rail; but there cannot be, J am sure there is not} Are they shut out from all other ways of living? Do 
—an honest man in all western New-York, on whose | you suppose that the protection of this interest is as 
heart the memory of Clinton is not indelibly engray- | important to them as it is to you? Is it as essential, 
ed! (Enthusiastic applause and cheers.) Gentlemen, | as absolutely necessary, to their interests as to yours? 
in this respect, your position ennobles you beyond | Not by ten thousand times! You want a market for 
anything on the faceof the earth. New York city | your productions. You wantconsumers. You want 
has been brought very near your doors. The great open mouths and unclad bodies to eat and drink and 
Emporium of this great continent lies close before wear the surplus productions you have provided for 
you. Youarerich in your home market—a market them! You wanta home market, a steady demand 
of purchase and of sale. All New York is at your for your agricultural products. Ard this is, and 
feet. Youcan deal with her as if you lived in one of | must be. furnished by the commercial classes, the 
her wards—I mean for all the purposes of commerce. | sea-faring classes, and all other classes of nonprodu- 

And, gentlemen, if I might contemplate acondition | cers. Now, gentlemen, I certainly admit that those 
of society in which, with regard to the discharge of | who have invested their capital in manufactures have 
all great duties, nothing was left to be desired, I} a great interestat stake, and itis just that they should 
should look at western New-York, with her favored | have secured by law a reasonable protection to that 
climate and fertile fields, with those improvements ‘interest. But I do also insist, in spite of all the so- 
she has completed and those others which she con-!| phistry and all the folly (as 1 must call it,) of this 
templates, an object of interest not only to all the | age—and this age is full of sophistry and folly on this 
states of this great union, but to the feelings and hopes | subject, that the great thing to be looked for is that 
and highest aspirations of every man. As an Ame-| we have at home a demand for the surplus products 
rican, with pride would I look upon these great works | of our agriculture, and, on the other side, a home de- 
commenced, completed, and to be completed, all ex-' mand for the products of manufacturing industry. 
isting in fullness and perfection that the world may [Cheers.] This neighborly exchange itis, this neigh- 
see whata republican government, wise in its coun- | borly intercourse among ourselves—this supplying 
cils, liberal in its policy, cando forthe advancement our own wants from city to city, from village to vil- 
of the greatinterests of society. (Cheers.) Gentle- | lage, from house to house, this, this it is which is cal- 








and a comparison of experiments which institutions | 
like yours, are particulariy intendedto bring together. | 
You have here spread out the means of judging what | 
implements of agriculture, what modes of civiliza- | 
tion, are best adapted to produce any desired result: | 
and the study of these constitutes the education | 
of the farmer. ‘This is to be done by individuals and | 
by individual associations. But there are other things | 
in agriculture, as in other interests of society, which | 
need the aid of government. It would be strange if) 
it were otherwise:—strange, indeed, if government, 


the collected agency of the whole people, should find | 


employment with regard to other things, and yet be 
discharged froin all duty with regard to that elemen- 
tary, that indespensable interest, the cultivation of 
the fields. 

There are interests of agriculture too large and 
distant for individuals to govern and regulate. These 
government must attend to. What are they? I 
shall not go through them all, because it does not be- 
come me and because | am not about to read lectu- 
res to government in general, or our own govern- 
ment in particular. (Cheers and laughter.) But 
there are things which individuals cannot do for them- 
selves and which, therefore, are the very objects 
which it is the duty of government to do for them.— 
So itis in other respects. If an individual cannot 
protect himself against assault and violence, the gov- 
ernment must protect him. If individuals cannot 
open for themseivesa market, government must doit 
for them—the general agency of society must be 
calledin. ‘he whole theory of government, if we 
separate it from divine right, if we consider it as ex- 
isting for the good of the governed, implies that gov- 
vernment is to dv for individuals what individuals 
cannot do for themselves. Now there are things 
which individuals cannot do for themselves, for they 
require the contrivutions of many; they require ar- 
rangement, system, regulation, assessments, adminis- 
tration. And what are they? 

lun the first place, so far, (and I wish to speak of it 
no tarther,) so far as the intesest of agriculture is 
concerned, its first demand on government is, after 
tha’ protection, (1 do not use the word in a political 
sen-e,) after that protection of the law which secures 
to every man the earnings of his own labor—after 
this the duty of government to agriculture is to give 
ain cusy transmission of its proJtucts to the place of sale 
aad couswnption; because, mi Our climiate—in any cli- 
mate—luman life, if we carry our ideas beyond mere 


men, the farmers of New-York have no just reason culated to make us a happy and a strong. people. 
toenvy those, who live amid the coffee fields the [inthusiastic applause. ] 


sugar canes, the orange groves, the palm trees, and| Wow, there is on this subject, especially among our 
eocoas, and the pine-apples of the tropics.--Far prethren at the south, a strange infatuation. They 
otherwise. His wheat fields, his grass fields, his are respectable men— reasonable men—candid men, 
herds and flocks, and his forests, are infinitely richer. | jy some respects—in most respects: and yet see how 

Gentlemen, there is another great object which | they reason upon this subject. Gentlemen, I belong 
properly falls to the care of government, of interest | lo Massachusetts. (Applause. Cries of good,” and 
to all tillers of the and who have an easy and cheap | three deafening cheers for Massachusetts!) I have 
transmission to mark et:—it is, of course, the existence taken the pains to inquire what sums of money Mas- 
of such markets. Tere must be markets of sale, of sachusetts pays to Virginia and Carolina, to say no- 
consumption. Why willa man toil to fill his grana-| thing of New York, every year for their agricultu- 
ries and cellars beyond the wants of his own family, | ral products: the eastern part of Virginia and the 
unless somebody will buy the surplus which he has eastern part of North Carolina, what have they for 
to sell, and by means of which, therefore, he may be | sale but agricultural products purchased by the man- 
able to buy elsewhere what he cannot raise upon his ufacturing and commercial classes of New England? 
own farm? A market, therefore, a market of con- ; Nothing on the face of the earth—and we pay them 
sumption, 1s aparamount object to allagriculturists,)| many millions. We are the only customer. Does 
who cultivate rich soils, beneath kindly skies anda England take their grain? Certainly not: and yet, 
warming sun, and who raise more than is necessary | owing to causes which it would be easy to explain if 
in order to the sustenance of life. It is absolutely | it were proper, owing to prejudice, owing to their 
indispensable. {do not say that it isentirely within peculiar notions—for notions are quite as common 
the control of government. I know that it is not. | there as in New England, though New England is 
There are many considerations which effect the | the ‘land of notions!’ [Laughter and cheers]—there 
market, such as the policy of othernations, the course is a perfect reprobation of ahy idea of protection 
of trade, the condition of society, and a thousand other | giving them any sale for their agricultural products, 
causes which modifyall government. But, afterall, lalthough they find day by day, that we buy and pay 
itis and must be a great objectof government. Look-| them for their products by manufactures of the 
ing only at the question as a political question (and | north—and it is the only thing they get a dollar for: 
God forbid that | snould use the word ‘p litical” in| and are ready to drive us into raising corn and all 
a party sense) it is certainly a matter of interesting ‘agricultural products for ourselves—they being agri- 
inquiry where the surplus productions of labor shall | cultural, and finding the article continually becom- 
find asale. This is a matter for covernment in an | ing cheaper, and no person except us to buy of them! 
enlarged political, philosophic, and, [ may say philan-|([Cheers.] Now that’s a strong case—though per- 
thropic, consideration of duties. A good government | fectly true of eastern Virginia and of North Caruli- 
seeks to promote the interest of all citizens, of all vo- | na. Why, gentlemen, L live on the sandy sea-shore 
cations. I have said that to this object a market is! of Massachusetts, and | get along as well as I can. 
necessary. What is it to you that your fields here in ‘lama very poor farmer upon a great quantity of 
the Genesee Valley abound in the richest wheat, 1| very poor land. But my neighbors and |, by very 
believe, on the face of the earth—what is it to you, | great care—I hardly know how—continue to live on. 
beyond the consumption of your own households, if| We pay for what we purchase—though for my life, 
there is no demand, no market for it? The means of | I could hardly tell how; this only I know, they all 
transportation may exist—but at the end of all must | get paid in some way. And yet these men complain 
also be a market. that we do not raise what we want ourselves but buy 

How is this to be had? Without to-night entering | of them! There seems to be much truth in an old 
upon any debateable ground of politics, upon anything | saying, that ‘Maxims which have a seeming sense 
that does not partake of elementary truth—and I say | take firmer hold, and endure longer in the mind, than 
it under the conviction that it is a matter of elemen- | those which are founded on neture and experience.’ 
tary truth—to which every true American who will| Men like dogmas: they like theory. If they can pick 
! not give way to names, but thinks that there is some-|up or scrape together a string of apohthegms or 
| thing in things, Isay that it is in the power of govern-| eniziaas—the fact and truth, and all the human ta- 
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lent in the world can never argue them out of them. | 


Equal delusions prevail in other parts of the country, 
as, for instance, the notion that protection to manu- 
factures is a thing peculiarly beneficial to those en- 
gaged in those pursuits. Far from it. As I have 
said, the capital of Massachusetts can go to com- 
merce, or can go to farming. But what can he do, 
whose farm is his sole estate, but till it? Can he 
transport it or go into other pursuits? The fact is, 
protection to this class of society is, next to the be- 
neficence of Heaven, whose sun shines and whose 
rains fall upon us, the highest object, the most abso- 
Jute necessity to those who cultivate the land, and 


raise from it more than suffices for the wants of | 


themselves and their families. [Cheers.] 

Now, gentlemen, weare Americans. We havea 
vast country, a variety of climate, and various pur- 
suits. We have manufacturing interests and com- 
mercial interests. And our business is not to array 
our various interests into a belligerent and hostile 
state, not to inflame our own passions or the passions 
of others concerning the measures of government for 
the protection of our particular interests;—but let us 
make the whole a great national, ] may say, a family 
concern. We should aim not to produce the impres- 
sion that one interest is set against another, but that 
we all go for those laws and measures which will be 
most conducive tothe general good. We should re- 
member that we are citizens of the United States; 
that as such we are interested in the United States 
and in every State,—that we are interested in the 
concerns of all classes and of every class; and I do 
firmly believe that moderation and wisdom, and per- 
severance and truth and reason will ultimately pre- 
vail over al] the influences which seem to separate 
the interests of one class from those of another.— 
Why, what [ have said in relation to the necessity or 
wants of agriculture is strictly true with regard to 
our brethren ofthe South engaged in the plantation 
interest. The first market for their cotton, and the 
best market, is with the Northern and New England 
manufacturers of that article, and it is absolutely as- 
tonishing that this is not perceived. The North takes 
one-third of their cotton, and that the first third, and 
fixes the price; it is sold with small charge for freight 
and still brings a high price. And I say it is abso- 
Jutely astonishing that those whose living depends on 
the production and sale of this article should not see 
to what extent it depends upon the consumption and 
manufacture of the article in our own country.— 
These truths—these elements of political economy 
are as true on the James River and in Alabama as 
here; and let popular prejudice become informed and 
kind feeling mark all discussions of the subject, and 
we shall come to see how much our happiness and 
honor depend upon a free and just and liberal inter- 
course among ourselves. [Cheers. ] 

Gentlemen, I am too long in troubling you with 
these remarks. [Cries of, go on.] I believe that 
they are founded in truth. I wish for everything 
which will promote the union of the American fam- 
ly. I wish for the prevalence of everything which 


a 


rere ~ 


by the absolute prohibition of law. I will only say|ed heads must yield to the happiness of the people 
to illustrate the matter, that between the great mar-| themselves. (Cheers.) Now, gentlemen, I say that 
kets of the United States and the empire of Brazil, | in this state of things, itis our duty to look carefully 
where our commercial intercourse was most exten- | wisely, but in a spirit of conciliation towards all na- 
sive, the nations of the north of Europe, Hamburg, | tions connected with. us—to ‘compare notes,” as we 
Bremen, &c. under reciprocity treaties, as they are |say to see in what our interests are identical, to give 
called, though there is any thing but reciprocity in | up nothing, nothing, NorutNe essential to the protec- 
them, carry on the trade to the exclusion of our own | tion of our industry and the return for the labor and 
vessels. In this way, under treaty stipulations, our | work of our own hands. But let us consider what 
trade is drawn from us and we submit—and | have | may be done to bring about these results—either by 
found it quite impossible to raise the country up to a | mutual legislation or by some more formal arrange- 
| sense of this great injury. I said at Baltimore that|ment. I believe in the practicability of this, it may 
_ the time was coming, and perhaps now is, when, with | not be in my time, but it is sure to happen, it is sure 
regard to the great matter of commercial stipulations, |to happen. The spirit of Christianity—the spirit of 
some advisable arrangement might be made between | our own example in Liberty and Independence, is 
us and some of the great states of Europe. J think | bringing it on. America acts back upon Europe: and 
sonow. I donotretractatall. Iamconfidentof its | this reaction is tremendous. I say tremendous, it is 
truth, and unless I mistake, recent events give it ad- | fearful; but only to those who wish to uphold the old 
ditional evidence. monarchies and dominions of Europe; it is not tre- 
What I said was this: England excludes most of |mendous but grateful, acceptable, glorious to the 
our agricultural productions— her corn laws exclude | great mass of Europe, who believe that government 
them: yet she is anxious to extend the intercourse | is to some extent the offspring of general consent, 
between herself and us. The great power of steam |and that man, man, the people are entitled to have a 
has extinsuished distance. England lies close to N. |direct, powerful and controlling agency in its organ- 
York. Twelve or thirteen days only make the com- |ization. 1 know, gentlemen, that these sentiments 
munication. And it is ofno consequence whether by | will prevail—at least I believe it,—I believe it. I 
some sudden revolution of nature or by some decree | believe that the interest of peace and virtue, that tha 
of Providence the distance between different coun- | great interest of our common religion—I believe that 
tries becomes Jess, or whether by the ingenuity of | the great body of conscientious men in all countries 
man the means of transmission and intercourse are | have in some degree come to control the govern- 
increased—because we measure things by time.— |ment—to say to it ‘Thus far shalt thou come, but 
England is not more than half as distant from us, for | no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed!” 
every purpose of international intercourse, as she was | (Cheers.) 
thirty yearsago. Well then, the countries are lying | And ] think:I see this, gentlemen, in every thing 
side by side. How shall we deal with her and with | and everywhere. Ihave evidence of it in the cautious 
the other great commercial states of Europe? Are | policy of England—cautious, cautious, but yielding 
we to proceed on the principle of reprisals—of hos- | to the overpowering dominion of public sentiment.— 
tile and retaliatory legislation? That has been tried | I would not here, or any where else venture to dis- 
with regard tothe tonnage of the United States.— | cuss the policy of foreign countries, and I abstain.— 
We made provisions in favor of our tonnage in car-/|1 leave them, as J hope they will leave us to look 
rying on our commerce with England. England made afler their own interests, we pursuing ours. Yet 
retaliatory provisions to fivor her tonnage, and so , there can be no question that the spirit of free inqui- 
we came to carry one way andshethe other. So far |ry is abroad allover the earth. And this is right: it 
as the direct trade is concerned, we have no com-|is as it should be in a Christian age, and in an age 
plaint to make. It furnishes an example of equality | unrivalled in knowledge and intelligence, among the 
and proves the danger and folly of retaliatory stipu- | great masses of society. 
lations. [said to my friencs in Ballimore that I be- 
| lieved the time was coming when some arrangement 
might be made between Eng:land and us. I took es- 
pecial care to say that this :nust be effected by con. 
gress on the one side, and by parliament on the other 
—by conditional enactments, as the condition of the 











Now, gentiemen, I’m growing garrulous, (cheers 
and cries of, go on,) and will bring my remarks toa 
conclusion. | have the happiness to believe that the 
tendencies of things are to produce new efforts, I 
| believe that the policy of England is and has been, 
— c -and will be more and more towards a more and more 
trade between the United States and the West India | Jiberal intercourse, an intercourse favorable to our 
Islands has been since 1832. Congress said to Eng: | great interests, to all the interests of the North and 
land, ‘if you will do so, we will do so: if you will | Middle and equally favorable to all the friends of the 
pass such laws, we will pass such other Jaws.’ The ‘South. Jt is most certain that within a few- months 
negotiations were carried on in England by Mr. Mc- g new and great change has been produced in our 
Lane under General Jackson on this side and Earl | jntereourse with England, a very great change.— 
Grey on the other, {[t was accepted by congress, | Articles produced in your state are yearly becoming 
| who passed the necessary law s on our part and Eng- | more and more introduced—provisions finding a mar- 

land on hers. ket in Europe! In the last six months quite a new 
| It happened that we made a bad bargain that time; | trade has sprung up between us and England in the 
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shall make every man, from Maine to Georgia, feel | put that is a matter to be considered; I only cite this | article of provisions. While I was in New York I 
that his interests are clearly bound up with those of | as authority for treating upon this subject by condi- | took occasion to inquire of some practical merchants 
every other man from Maine to Georgia. [Cheers.] | {ional legislation, and in what I said at Baltimore [| and valued friends how the matter was: and they 



























































































































Gentlemen, may I say, sir (turning to the presi- 
dent,) five words about myself? (cheers and shouts of 
‘yes, fifty or five hundred.’) Jt was under the full 
conviction of these truths, that, meeting a few months 
ago some intelligent friends from Baltimore, alluded 
to our commercial relations—-a subject to which I 
had devoted for two years the most anxious and pain- 
ful labors of my whole life. (Some one cried out 
‘three cheers for the treaty,’ and they were accord- 
ingly given with great enthusiasm.) I, assure you, 
gentlemen, that, although friendly to all treaties of 
peacc, nothing was farther from my mind at this mo- 
ment than the treaty recently. concluded with Great 
Lritain. J mean our commercial reiations; and if | 
the time shall ever come when we can for a little 
while forget our parties, and attend to things in- 
stead of names—if the time shall ever arrive when | 
there shall be a business party in the country—which | 
Ihave a faint hope may sometime happen—God 
knows—(cheers and laughter)—we shall find that the 
subject of our commercial relations, as they have for 
several years past existed, and as they now exist, is 


‘intended faithfully to declare that I did not desire | said, quite to my astonishment, that cargoes of lard, 
| that the arrangement should l9e made by the treaty | butter, cheese, beef, pork, &c. were shipped to Eng- 
making power, the president ,and senate, to the ex- | land every day, and that a vessel of the largest class, 
clusion of the more popular biranch of congress; but | within the last twenty days, had left New York load- 
that it was to be done by con;rress and congression- | ed entirely with the article of provisions, to the ex- 
al legislation and acts of pariiament. And in the | clusion, as it happened in that case, though I do not 


face of that—(I suppose I expressed myself obscure- | mention it as a matter of triumph, of a single pound 


ly, though that is a fault 1 cannot help,) in the face of cotton or tobacco. This is quite a new trade as 
of that, there were men whose sense of justice and|everybody knows. Who ever thought, eighteen 
whose love of truth did not restrain them from say- | months ago, that a large cargo, entirely of provisions 
ing that Mr. Webster was in favor of putting the | would go toa London market! Who does not re- 
whole matter under the treaty-making power to be|joice and feel the beneficent influence of this 
settled, under John Tyler and his administration|\—jupon both nations. The people of England are 
(cheers.) No! gentlemen, no, n 9! I do not, nor, I will better fed—the agriculture of New York is b etter 
not answer what an inflamed pai'ty press may say, un- ; encouraged, and the ioterests of both are better pro- 
less I find that they greatly misivepresent matters se- | moted. 

riously affecting my character and usefulness as a| Gentlemen, I will proceed no farther. I say the 
public man—which I have ceased to be; yet I am) time has come when we must attend to things, things, 
willing when a suitable occasion offers, to exhibit | THINGS. i say the time has arrived when we must 
the truth as it 1s, and to place myself as [ wish to be | give up the enchantment of names and attend to the 
placed before the judgment of my fellow-citizens. | great interests of commerce and agriculture ,—when 
(Cheers. ) |men must be sunk:—and I am willing to sink, and it 





highly interesting and of the utmost importance to 
every citizen of the country. But I propose only to | 
say now, that having occasion, | spoke at Baltimore | 
of the effect of an arrangement entered into very | 
unfortunately, many years ago, to the great detriment | 
of our navigation interests, as is now fully shown by 
the great progress which foreign shipping is making 
upon tke shipping of the United States. It is most 
true that under existing acts the shipping of some of 
the small northern States of Europe are thrusting 
tnemsclves into the branches of our trade to which 
they have no natural right, and would be encroach- 
ing upon our coasting trade were they not prevented 











And now gentlemen, I say that in the present state | will be no great sinking either! (Laughter:)—when 
of the world, living in peace, and having now liyed | things must be regarded, measures regarded, anda 
in peace for a longer period of time, I think, than | names disregarded; and thought I am not one to give 
has ever happened before—for when has there been | up opinions lightly and without occasion, the time 
a time of a Jonger duration of pe:.ce among the pow- | has arrived for practical measures; when we must 
ers of Europe?—and living at a tune when the spirit | attend to the things which belong, I had almost said, 
of peace prevails, we may well call to mind the} to our peace—if it did not appear in some sort pro- 
words of the Poet who says that ‘‘War is a game, |fane to apply to ordinary affairs words made sacred 
which, if the people were wise, kings would not|by a higher meaning; but I will say to the things 
play at.” which belong to our imterest. We must be practi- 

Thank God! The people are wise: and unless in a} cal—we must look at things—we must see the results 
clear question of national honor o.r national interests, | of measures and the bearing of every thing that re- 
the people will not have war, for the wiJl of crown-| lates to the interesis of al) classes of people in the 
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that, however local interests may prevail, however 
loeal feelings may prevail, we shall all, when we ap- 

roach the close of life, regard every thing with sa- 
tisfaction which we have done under the impulse of 
a large, a broad American feeling; and we shall look 
with regret on every thing contracted, or personal or 
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United States. For, gentlemen, we may be sure} laughter. ‘Good,’ ‘Good,’ ‘Good,’ said Mr. Webster, But what is our credit? And J am not one of those 


which renewed and increased both the laughter and, who are disposed to complain of or to stigmatize in 
applause. ) /any way the efforts of the states of this great union, 

Now, then, if my friend—if our distinguised who have sought for funds abroad to carry on their 
friend from Massachusetts will only have the hardi- enterprises and improvements which their sense of 
hood to avow that this was fuir on the part of New utility has projected. On the contrary, I think that 
England, and to back them in it—and I believe he) the circumstances of the times and the necessities of 


Jocal which the interests of individuals may have led | does, (O! V’ll do it—I’Il do it! said Mr. Webster, amid the case, may justify at least to aconsiderable extent, 


us to cherish in our hearts. (Cheers.) Let us re- 
member, then, gentlemen, that our interests are the 
common interests of the United States. Let us re- 
member that there is not a man in the Union, from 
the Auantic to the Rocky Mountains, from Maine to 





shouts of laughter,) I shall ask of you to take a, the engagements into which some of the states, espe- 
pledge with me:—and, while we will receive and con-| cially the western states, have entered abroad.— 
sider, with the respect with which we always re- Among those which have thus justifiably become in- 
ceive and consider whatever falls from his lips, and’ volved is the state of Pennsylvania, the richest state 
will treasure with greater and sincerer regard than in the union, in my judgment—perhaps I ought to 


Mississippi, in whose interest and welfare and poli-| even he can conceive, every word with which he has except New York—but taking her mineral, commer- 
tical rights we are notconcerned. Let us have souls | favored us to-night——I ask you to drink with me cial and agricultural faculties into consideration, I 
and hearts and minds big enough to embrace the | standing, as a proof of the respect we entertain for do n’t know, on the face of the earth, excepting Eng- 
great Empire which God has given us: (cheers) and| one of the most gifted, enlightened and honored land, a richer state than the state of Pennsylvania, 
while conscious that beneath his benignant rule we| statesmen of the age. ‘Hearn, prosperity, anp (‘Take off her debt,” said Governor Srwarp.) My 


enjoy distinguished blessings, religious and civil and | nappiness ro DANISL WEBSTER.’ 


social, such as have been showered upon no other 


friend Governor Sewarp says “take off her debt.” 


This was received with nine deafening cheers and. Her debt—her debt?— What can be the debt of a state 


men on the face of the earth, let us go boldly on, de- | long continued applause. After this had ceased Mr. like Pennsylvania, that she should not be able to pay 


termined, now and forever, living and dying, to be| Webster rose and said:— 


fully American, American altogether. | 
Mr. Webster sat down amid the reiterated and | 
deafening applause of all present. 
The President then announced as a sentiment, 


it—that she cannot pay it if she will but take from 
Gentlemen—With the gentleman who has just. her pocket the money that she has in it? IEngland’s 
now addressed you, and who has repeatedly been debt is engrafted upon her very soil: she is bound 


| elected to preside over the councils of the great State down to the very earth by it; and it will affect Eng- 
' . a . bs | ' " . ° . 
| of New York, it has been my fortune to have only, land and English men, to the fiftieth generation. But 


“The healih of Winttam H. Sewaro, the friend of the | 8 general and political acquaintance. J am proud of the debt of Pennsylvania—the debt of Ilinois—the 


Farmers of the State of New York.” 

To this Gov. Seward replied by saying that he| 
knew no way in which he could better give a proof) 
of the gratitude with which he received the title just | 
bestowed upon him than by giving the confessions of | 
a political agriculturist. They might be of use to| 
the farmers of Western New York, to whom he was | 
indebted for many distinguished favors; and they | 
should be brief. J had, said he, when | entered upon | 

ublic office,a farm of 180 acres which cost me 
about $10.000; and during the last year of holding 
my oflice | realized one of these two things—and 
owing tosome confusion in the accounts of my stew- 
ard, | am unable to say accurately which, either $40 | 
or the sum arising from the sale of 40 bushels of po- | 
tatoes. (Cheers and laughter.) Now as an evidence 
of my fidelity to the agricultural interests I will say | 
that instead of selling my farm I shall still keep it) 
and adhere to the business: and I hope to succeed as | 
well as, from his own account, the farmer of Linden. | 
wold has done and to make my farm as valuable as | 
that which has been described in such pitiful terms 
as lying upon the sandy sea shore of Massachuset's. | 
(Laughter and cheers.) ‘ Heaven help you,” said Mr. 
Wesstrer, whicn was followed by renewed ap- 
plause. ) 

I insist, gentlemen, that, if there are any repor- | 
ters present, they shall make no report of what I 
have to say: for it is getting too late to speak under | 
a sense of any such responsibility. (Laughter and | 
cheers.) Mr. President, | have been favored beyond | 
my expectations and hopes—favored beyoud any am- | 
bition of mine, in Jife thus far: and now, that being | 
so, | wish to show that, at Jeast in one particular, [| 
deserve the respect and kindness which have been) 
extended to me by my fellow citizens of Western ' 
New York. | wish toshow you all that lam not 
presumptuous enough to atlempt to accan afterpiece, 
Which could at best prove not even a respectable | 


. > } . ~ > - ‘ ! 
farce, after the great drama which has been enacted | Pears to be sunk. (‘O! 


his respect and regard. 


shall gather together. 


ever value and regard the sentiments and character of | (Loud cheers.) 


1 wish him well; and [have debt of any state in this union, amounts not to a six- 
to say to him, that, whenever he shall appear among pence in comparison. (Cheers.) Let us be Ameni- 
the people of New England, assembled on any oc- cans—but let us avoid, as we despise, the character 
casion like this. his character, his integrity, his pa-| of an acknowledged insolvent community. (Cheers.) 
triotism, his Americanism will arouse a feeling which’ What importance is it what other nations say of us— 
will shake the roof of the house where the people, or what they think of us—if they can nevertheless say 
(Deafening and repeated ap- you don’t pay your debts? (Loud applause.) Now, 
plause.) I give you, said Mr. Webster, advancing gentlemen, | belong to Massachusetts—but if I be- 
towards Gov. Seward and extending to him his hand longed toa deeply indebted state—I’d work these 
which was heartily shaken across the table, J give ten figures to their stumps, [’d hold plough, Ud drive 
you the right hand of American fellowship! May this plough, I'd do both, before it should be said of the 
creat Empire Slate, and our New England confederacy, , state to which | belonged, that she did not pay her debts! 
That’s the true principle- —let us act 
ipon it, (cheers,) let us ‘‘go il” to its full extent! 
If it costs us our comforts, 


Wituiam H. Sewarp. it, 
This was accompanied and followed by the most; (Dealening applause.) 


| enthusiastic applause. Those alone who are familiar let us sacrifice our comforts; if it costs us our farms, 


with the dignified bearing of Mr. Webster’s personal let us mortgage our farms. But don’t let it be said 


| manner on such occasions, can form even the faint- by the proud capitalists of England, ‘tyou don’t pay 


est notion of the thrilling effect of this most inter-; your debts.” ‘You, republican government’s don’t 
esting scene. pay your debts.” Let us say to them **we wit pay 

Mr. Knott, one of the Vice Presidents of the them,” ‘‘we will pay them to the uttermost farthing.” 
Society, then proposed the health of the Cosirman, That’s my firm conviction of what we ought to do. 
of one of the important committees—Mr. Gowen, of ‘That’s my opinion, and waters can’t drown—fire can’t 
Pennsylvania. _bern it out of me. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Gowen, in reply, spoke of the long and dif- if America owes a debt, let her pay it—let her 
ficult journey he had performed for the purpose of, pay it. (Deafening cheers). What I have is ready 
attending this Fair,—of the Philadelphia Agricultu-| for the sacrifice. What you have | know would he 


ral Society, with which he was connected, and pro-| ready for the sacrifice. Atany rate, and at aay sa- 
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‘nounced a high eulogium upon the late Judye Peters, | crifice, dont Jet it be said on the exchanges of Lon- 


who, he said, shed a lustre upon every thing he did.) don or Paris, don’t let it besaid in any one of the 
(‘That he did, ‘that he did,’ said Mr. Webster.)— | proud monarchies of Europe—*America owes and 
He spoke of the emotions excited in his mind by) can’t or won't pay.’—God forbid! (Cheers.) Let 
what he had seen of the unbounded prosperity of the | ys pay—let us pay! (Long continued and loud ap- 
great State of New York. He was forced, he said) pjause.) Let us say to them ‘produce your bond and 
to contrast its condition with that of his own State, | take your money, principal and interest. Add it all 
and spoke of the neglect in Pennsylvania of her ag-' up, and take your money. (Applause.) Let us say 
ricultural interests, of the calamitous legislation by | to them—‘we are not your slaves: we are not paupers: 


lavhice - ‘ag: icte E " rp: 2 : chp : 
| which she was afflicted, of the great debts she had) we will not be your debtors: we will pay: produce 


d tes or i a ial  @ } . os rar ° 
incurred, and of the deep disaster in which she ap-| your bond—here is your money—take it!’ “(This was 


you'll get out of it—you'll) followed by repeated and deafening cheers.) And 





here to-night: and 1 therefore ask of the reporters, | St out of it,’ said Mr. Webster.) Weare thought) until that is done, my friends, you and I cannot feel 
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asa special favor, that they will not set down any | be neither able nor willing to — debt.. _as if we could draw a free breath. 
| (God knows you are, both able and willing, suid Air. | be indedted to the capitalists of Europe. 


speech of mine in their books. 


I dont want to 
If we owe 


‘7’ * * . . { lies . . las 2 ; » . MS , , iva ° . 

Phere is no living intellect which [ honor and re-| Webster.) Weare both if our government would) them anything let them produce their bill. If my 
spect more highly than that which has beamed out | | al i; 
with such full effulgence to-night; and if he can ex-| Ov our whole siatute book there 1s not a sin;,le act| wanted,—if my farm is wanted, if the conveniencies 
cuse or overlook the discourtesy, of which I am| 4 , 
about to bring complaint and to lay the fault at the} ©" spoke somewhat farther of the general causes of! ed, so far as 1am concerned, so far as America is 


doer of his native land, I will then presume, in con- 


| 
; 
| 


clusion, to give a sentiment, which, | am sure, will | 


neet with a full and a hearty response. 

Ten years ago | met with a great indignity from 
the people of New England; and I shall go on and 
state it, for the purpose of seeing if our triend and 
guest will veuture to justify, palliate, orexcuse it.— 
1 was at that time invited to attend a New England 
dinner, given by natives of New England, in the city 
of New York. ‘The dinner came on rather late, and 
when I entered the room there was a sudden shout, 
and a clamor of voices and a call upon me to make 
aspeech. Weill, lcommenced a speech—and I have 
no doubt it would have been a very excellent speech, 
if | had been allowed to bring it to a respectable 
conclusion. 1 began ina very solemn and sincere 
manner to say that | was greatly surprised at such a 
reception; that 1 knew of nothing which entitled me 
to it; that | was not a native of New England; that I 
had never but once set foot upon New England soil; 
aid that there was no New England blood in my 
veins. ‘Thus far had I advanced, when I was greeted 
with a universal rising from every part of the tables 
—which were larger than these—and by a general 
Shout of “You lie! you lie! you lie!!!” (Cheers and 


| 
| 
| 


| 








let us do it. (That’s it—that’s it, said Mr. Webster.) | professional earnings are of any worth, if they are 
which favors the interests of agriculture. Mr. Gow-) of Jife for myself, for my wife and children are want- 


the embarrassments of Pennsylvania, of the ruinous| concerned, come and take them! 
taxes which were imposed upon her citizens, while 
neither principal nor interest of her great debt was 
paid, of the evils of the excessive party spirit which | 
governed her councils, and concluded by oifering the} jytion, any in whose veins runs a drop of their blood, 
following toast: . by and in whose hearts lives a particle of their proud 
“Tus Empire Statre— New York: Let the bright- spirit, let them rise up, and say that if we owe Eu- 
est flower in her chapict ever be culled by the hand | rope, Europe shall be paid. (Loud and repeated 
of agriculture.” | cheers.) I wish to breathe the breath of an indepen- 
Mr. Wessrer, after this toast had been given and|deut man. A citizen of a proud and honored coun- 
received with loud applause, rose and said: ily, I ablior the idea, that my daily happiness is to be 
May I be permitted, gentlemen, to occupy your at-| marred by the consciousness that any Using disgrace- 
tention for a few moments again—or have | already | ful bangs on the country or any part ofit. Let us, 
exhausted your patience? (Loud cries of ‘‘no” ‘‘no,”’| gentlemen, be proud of our country, but let us pre- 
“eo on,” “go on.”) I am not entitled to be heard} serve for that country the character of a justand a 
here to any great extent; (cries of “tyes you are,”| debt-paying nation. Let it never be said amongst the 
‘we "re always glad to hear you,” &c.) but the sug-| nations of Europe that the United States of America 
gestions of the gentleman from Peansy!vauia have | —the nation that had its birth in the glorious scenes 
called my mind to ertopic, in my judgment, of over-| of 76—the country of Washington—the example and 
whelming importance to the honor and credit of our] great type of all modernrepublics, cannot or will not 
commun country. -Mr. President and gentlemen—| pay its debts! 
what is the credit and character of this glorious coun-| Mr. Webster sat down amid the loud and most en- 
try to which we all belong, abroad? We are rich;! thusiastic applause of the assembly, after which 
we are powerful; we have all the means of accom-| were given three deep and sepulchral groans for re- 
plishing whatever virtuous human desire can embrace. | pudiation. 


(Cheers) That’s 
the right ground to take and let us take it. In the 
north and south, in the east and west, if there live 
any who are descended from the fathers of the revo- 
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Business Review. The animation which the N. York 
and Philadelphia merchants have bad the ad vantage of for 
some weeks, has reached Baltimore, and the streets look 
quite in a bustle of business once more. The hotels we 
see continue to be well filled in all the principal cities with 
Western and Southern merchants, who are. transacting 
a fair, though not a large business. ‘I'he money market, 
mean time, is well supplied, judging by the rates at 
which discounts upon unquestionable paper is offered at 
the banks of the principal cities, A considerable busi- 
ness is doing by the banks now at rates below six per 
cent. 


The Lake Tvade seems to be already Jooking forward 
to an early suspension of navigation: thus, 

The Buffalo N. Y. Commercial of the 26th says: “The 

weather has become so tempestuous, and the trips of 
the steamers so unreliable, that the time has been ex- 
tended for running between this and the several western 
ports. All boats in the Detroit and ‘Toledo lines—we 
place Detroit first on account of age, not importance— 
will now ply between their respective ports weekly for 
the remainder of the season; while those in the upper 
lake trade will conunue their trips according to their ap- 
ointments heretofore made. Extra boats will however 
ve kept ready to keep up the connection in case others 
becoine hors de combat. Accustomed as we are to Wit- 
ness such immense quantities of breadstuffs landing st 
this port, we have become familiar with the extent of the 
trade and seldom especially allude to it. But the aten- 
tion of strangers is so strongly fixed when first viewing 
iis magnitude, that we cannot avoid particularizing some 
of its features to-day. Here are some 70 vessels which 
have entered port within 43 hours, all completely filled 
to their utmost capacity with grain, produce, &c. As 
our Cleveland correspondent says, Ohio assumes but a 
second rank in the aggregate of imports, and what the 
Genesee country lately was to her, she now sustains with 
regard to her more westerly neighbors, Michigan, Ilh- 
nois, and Wiskunsan. . 

he uggregate of wheat brought by the fleet is 110,- 
600 bushels, and ever 25,000 bbls of four, with a full) 
proportion of ashes, and other commodities. — 

‘The vessels now in constitute only about one-third of | 
the tonnage engaged in the lake trade, the remainder be- | 
ing absent at various ports in quest of cargoes, so that 
by the time the present fleet gets fairly discharged and 
off for the West, we may begin to look out fur others to | 
return in theirstead. Of course we do not expect any | 
fleet which comesin to bring solarge an aggregate ot 
breadstuffs, but they never return without cargues equal- 
ly tull ond valuable. 





American Provisions 1n Encuanp—London, Sept. 4. 
The stock on hand much reduced—prices remain stea- 
dy. ‘There is a tair retail business in. beef ;—market is 
cleared of pork; the finest qualities of cheese are scarce 
and in demand—inferior is dull. Lard is scarce and 
advances a shade. Butter for grease sells at former quo- 
tations—hams sell as fist as they arrive. 

Imports from Aug. 18 to Sept. 4. Beef, 10 tierces; 
Cheese, 279 boxes; lurd, 296 barrels, 81 kegs; butter, 801 
keys; hams, | cask. 


Excnance. N. York on London 93; on Paris 5.22 a 
§.25; on Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and N. Orleans 
par; on Virginia 3a3; N. Carolina 11-2 a2; Charlesto:, 
Savannah, Augusta ? a 1; Columbus, Georgia, Ctnecin- 
nati. Louisville la 1 J-2; Sr. Louis 11-2 a2; Nashville 
2a 21-2; Mobile 13 a 138 1-2. 


Frovr. The stock at Boston increased from the 2lst 
to the 25th 10,000 barrels, prices $4 50 to $4 6212. At 
New York prices range trou $4 31 for Michigan, 10 
$4 75 for Georgetown. At Balumore prices have fluc- 
tuated during the week from $4 121-2 to 84 37 1-2; the 
stock on hand inconsiderable. ‘lhe inspections of the 
week comprised 14,636 bbls. and 1,067 half bbls. At 
Buffalo the price varies trom $3 50 tu 38 75. 


Wueat. Good prime reds brings 83 to 87 in the Bal- 
timore market—ordinary 70 to 83, 

Wiskonsin wheat crop. ‘lhe Southport American 
thinks 1,100,000 bushels a moderate estimate for the 
wheat that will be exported from Wiskonsia, the pro- 
duct of the crop just harvi sted. 


THE MACKEREL FISHERY has failed this year. Hing- 
ham, the head quarters vt mackerel fishers and bucket 
makers, suffers. “Some ves-els.” says the Hingham 
Gazette, “arrived in port with hardly fish enough to pay 
the expenses of the trip.” 

Srocks. The following table exhibits the prices of 
sundry stocks on tne Ist of January of this year, and at 
the present date, given as a specimen: 


January 1, September 27. 


New York State 5’s 85 100 
Ohio sixes of 1860 67 97 
Iliinuis sixes 13 42 
Kenuwicky sixes TO} 993 
Indiana fives 19 39 
Arkansas sixes 20 45 
Canton Co. 17 26? 


REvIvaL OF MAncractTuURESs. 


went into operation, a great number of manufacturing 


establishmeuts throughout the country were in a state of 
euspension. ‘Thousands of laborers, who depended on 


thein tor their daily bread, were thrown out of employ- 
But the tariff becaine a law, and every factory in 


ment. 





the !and is musical day and night; and tens of thousands 
of poor persons are receiving wages, which not only 
furnish them with the means of subsistence, but enable 
them tolap up their earnings in saving institutions, with 
which, in a few years, they can provide themselves with 
farms, and tlns be raised to a condition of comfortable 
independence. [Louisville Jour. 


Factory Srocx. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce says, the stocks in the Eastern manufactories have 
risen one-third on their par value since the passage of 
the tariff. Stocks which were much depressed, so as not 
to be worth more than a third of the par, which was the 
case with many of the establishments, have doubled in 
value. The editors add: people begin to see the land, 
and that makes all the difference in the world. 'There is 
a great deal more land to be seen before another year has 

assed away. The capitalists of England will probably 

e able to see land in America before long, and then 
they will think it worth while to change two per cents 
for six per cents of better quality. Sut, for the present, 
the prices here are not high enough to command their 
confidence, though they do take a few bonds of New 
York, Ohio, and other unquestioned States, in a quiet 
way. 


Toznacco. The New Orleans Bee of 12th inst. says: 
“From various sections of the country, the accounts, as 
regards the gruwing crop, are unfavorable, the plant hav- 
ing suffered severely from heavy rains and subsequent 
drought, which had rendered it necessary to cut the 
leaves in a green state. The Missouri crop is likewise 
less promising than at any previous period of the sea- 
son; butin some parts of Kentucky and the Western 
pate the yield from present appearances will be abun- 

ant.’ 

The stock on hand at New Orleans, Ist Sep- 

ternber, 5,046 hhds. 
Received from that to 12th instant, 756 
Cleared from Ist to 12th instant, 1,510 


te en emenge a tenn ane 





by the Institute for the display of machinery, models, 
goods, &c. are all that they ought to be, and much supe. 
rior tuthose made for any former exhibition. 


Iron SreampBoats. They have an iron steamboat 
plying between Richmond and Lynchburg, every trial of 
which (the Richroond Enquirer says) but ensures the 
ultimate success of the experiment. A “card” puilish- 
ed in that paper, signed by several gentlemen, passen- 
gers on a recent trip, speaks in high terms of the adayp- 
tation of the boat to canal and slackwater navigation, 
and bears cordial testimony to the claims of the enter- 
prise upon the public confidence and support. 


Liverra- A letter from Mr. Russwurm, agent of the 
Maryland Colonization Society, dated Cape Palinas, 
July 31, states, that he has purchased the Fish Town 
territory for the Maryland society. ‘This is gratifying 
information, when viewed in connection with the occu. 
pation of the Garroway country by the French govern- 
ment, of which notice is taken in another part of this 
number. ‘Things looked favorably in the colony. Mrs. 
McGill, wife of Dr. MeGill, (colored,) lately of Bulti- 
more. after perfectly recovering from the acclimating 
fever, died in labor of ch‘ldbirth. ¥ 


MEXICAN INDEMNITY. The second instalment has been 
paid, and the Conducta, with the amount, $140,000 
Was On its way, io Vera Cruz, where it was expected to 
arrive on the 4th inst. The U. 8S. brig Vincennes, Capt. 
Buchanan, was off Sacrificios on the Ist, awaiting the 
arrival of despatches from our minister, Waddy Thomp- 
son, who, it is stated, hastnade arrangements with 
Messrs. Hargous & Co. for the delivery of the specie ut 
New York. 


Monuments aT Puattrssurc. An_ interesting cere- 
monial marked the late anniversary (11th inst.) of the 
battle of Plattsburg. It was the rearing of plain. but 
distinguishing monuments to the memory of the gallant 
men of both nations, who fei] in that battle and in the 





Stoek 12th Sept. 4,322 

Three large tobacco warehonses are going up at St. 
Louis, to nccomodate more effectually the increasing 
crops of Missouri. 

At Baltimore it is in lively demand, and the better qua- 
lities commenced a small advance on former quotations; 
inferior is neglected. The receipts from Ohio have been 
large, but furmer prices are fairly sustaitied and the stock 
on land is not materially accumulating. The inspec- 
tions of the week comprise 1,006 hhds. Maryland, 217 
Ohio, 30 Kentucky, and 77 Missouri—total 1,330 hhds. 

Accoruing to the London Times “the quantity of to- 
baccoimported from the United States during the past 
year, aS given in returns just presented to the house of 
commons, amounted to 33,618,012 pounds, being a de- 
crease of several thousand pounds, as compared with the 
preceding year.” 


AGRICULTURAL FUNDS. We are informed by one of 
the cummiutiee that the amount received from admission 
fees atthe show ground, was about $14,000, and from 
members and subseriptions about $10,000, making in 
all say $24,000. ‘The amount of premiums for the year 
is $2,000, and the contingent expenses are nearly $1,000. 
The society receives $700 from the state, 

[ Rochester Democrat. 


A comet. It issaid acomet was distinctly visible on 
the 17th inst. at New Orleans, about 11 o’clock, in the 
west, ranging with the moon, and lying between it and 
the verge of the horizon. 


A GREAT HORSE Rack, which isto come off early in 
October on the Nashville course, has set all the ‘sports- 
men agog. ‘The purse it is said will be the largest ever 
run for in this country or Europe,—a singular specimen 
lot the difficulties of the umes truly. Thirty horses have 
heen entered, untried nags of four years old, and among 
them the produce of Priam, Eclipse, Black Maria Le- 
viathan, Pleripo'entiary, Lufborough, and other cele- 
brated racers. ‘I'he entry is five thousand dollars, with 
a thonsand dollars forfeit, aud, counting largely upon 
withdrawals the winning colt will take a purse of eighty 
thousand dollars. ‘The National Intelligencer says, an 
unusually large number of gentlemen from the southern 
and western states, itis expected, will be present—all 
more or less interested in the trial of speed of the diffe- 
rent stock of their several states. 


Cnerokees. The Van Buren (Arkansas) Intelligen- 
cer of the Yih instant records the death of David Vann, 
treasurer of the Cherokee Nation, who died at his resi- 
dence at Saline on the 2d instant of the wounds inflict- 
ed upon him by alawless mob on the 8th ultimo. The In- 
telligencer says that in the death of Mr. Vann his friends 
and the Cherokee Nation generally have met with a great 
luss. The same paper states that John Ross is well, 
and that there has never been any attempt made upon 
his life. 

Exvecrion. Maine. Anderson, the V. Buren candi- 
date fur guvernor is elected, having over 1,000 clear ma- 
jority ag a plurality over Robinson, (whig), of more 
than 1,000 vores. Twenty-one V. B. senators and 
three whi senators are elected—seven vacancies. The 
house has over two toone V. B. majority. Only two 
members of congress out of seven are as yet ascertain- 


Before the present tariff ed to be elected—both V. B. 


FRANKLIN instiTUTE. The annual exhibition of the 


the Museum building in Philadelphia, on the 17th of Oc- 














‘ 


Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, for the promotion of 
the Mechanic arts, will be held in the large saloons of 


tober next. We are assured that the arrangements made | 


contest on Lake Champlain, whose remains are interred 
jin the burying ground of Plattsburg. Gen. Wool, who 
as a major, commanded a portion of the United S:ates 
troops in the battle, with many other citizens and sol- 
| diers, was present; and every thing seems tuo have been 
!conducted in good taste. The ceremonies of the day 
| began by a procession to the church, where, after a pray- 
er bythe minister, an address explanatory of the pro- 
|ceedings, Was delivered. After the address, the pro- 
/ cession again formed and moved to the burying ground, 
| where a square was formed by the U.S. troops and the 
| Military Assuciation around the unmarked graves of 
those who fell in the battle of Plattsburg. In snecession. 
»Gen. Wool, Col. McNeill, Judge Haile, formerly a eap- 
tammin the U. 8S. army, Cols. Miller, Manly, and Gea. 
| Skinner, each placed a monumental slab over the graves 
}of one of these illustrious dead and thus testified ina 
| Generation whien did not know the combatants, and to 
| Rene rations which willas iitle know those who erected 
these memorials, that the strife of war once past, gene- 
rous hearts awarded a common meed of fame and me- 
inory to the gallant on both sides. [N. N. Amer. 


Mormons. Delegates from several of the lower 
countes on the Military Tract, were to convene at 
Carthage on Tuesday, 5th instant, to take into consider- 
ation the propriety of adupting defensive measures in re- 
lation to the Mormons. The late refusal on the part of 
| Governor Ferd to issue a new writ jn compliance with 
| the demand ot the governor of Missouri for Joseph Sniith, 
ee geen a spirit which we fear may end in vlood- 
shed. 


Porato cror. The Philadelphia U.S. Gazette, states 
that there is likely to be a general failure of the potatve 
eropintkat vicinity. Warm weather succeeding such 
heavy rains, is assigned as the cause. ‘They become ol- 
fensive in the ground like spuiled meat. 








| 


Revotvutionary wortuy. The Northampton (Mass.) 
Courier announces the death of Gen. Ebenezer Muttoon, 
of Atnherst, a distinguished officer of the revolutionary 
war, and subsequently a state senator, sheriff of Hamp- 
| Shire, adjutant general of the state, and major general 
tof the 4tn division of the Massachusetts militia. He was 
always an exemplary inember of suciety—and died in 
the eighty-ninth year of his aye. 


Treasury notes. A new currency. The N. Y. corres- 
pondent of the U. 8, Gazette writes on the 25th inst. 
“The secretary of the treasury is about to issve notes ot 
the denomination of $59 for consolidation. They will be 
filled up to one uniform endorser, and made payalie at 
some one bank in this city on demand in specie. ‘They 
are to bear interest at the rate of one-tenth of one per 
cent. per one hundred dollars, and our banks have agreed 
to take them on deposite. ‘Therefore there is no doubt 
they will obtain an extensive circulation. The amount 
to be issued is I am informed $1,500,000, 


The Hon. Danie, WessTER arrived at his residence 
in this city yesterday morning--to remain, we under- 
siand, six or elght days. [Nat. Intel. of 30th. 


Yetiow Fever. The weather, says the New Orleans 
Bee of the 18th, continues intensely and unseasunably 
ut. The days are suliry beyond endurance; the nighis 
close and breezeless. We have rarely, if ever, experi- 
enced such unmitigated heat in the third week in Sep- 
tember.” There were 13 cases of yellow fever admitted 
in the Charity hospital on the 16th, and 7 deaths. On the 
i7th. 13 cases admitted and 6 deaths. On the 19:h, © 
deaths occurred of the fever. On the 20th, 4 cages were 
admitted at the Charity hospital. 
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